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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE LITERARY DIGEST presents this week the usual number of 
interesting and valuable articles. Among those especially 
worthy of note may be mentioned the following: 


Possible Reform of the Drink Traffic. Herein the Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, of whose *‘ peculiar ideas ” regarding the liquor saloon much has 
been said, gives his own statement of those ideas. His central 
thought is that the evils of the traffic may be materially diminished 
by reducing the profits of the business. He offers through 7%e 
North American Review to answer all criticisms. 


The Future War and its Economical Complications (translated from 
the Russian) considers, from a Russian point of view, the probability 
of a general European war, and the consequences thereof. 


A Defenseof War (translated from the Scandinavian) asserts vigor- 
ously, if not very logically, that war is a necessity and a blessing to 
mankind. 


Treatment of Prisoners, by Dr. Cesare Lombroso, the celebrated 
criminal anthropologist, deals with measures for preventing crime 
and reforming criminals. ‘The Elmira Reformatory is highly com- 
mended. 

The Unemployed in German Cities discusses recent experiments in 
furnishing work to the unemployed. 


A Snub for Women in Belgium (translated from the French) criti- 
cises the discriminaiion against women in the Government examina- 
tions for public positions; and declares that the men are fearful of 
being outstripped in fair competition. 


The German Reichstag (translated from the German, illustrated) 
describes the German Legislature and legislative buildings. 


Gladstone as a Nation-Maker is an unfavorable criticism of the new 
Home-Rule Bill. The principle point advanced is that the Bill at- 
tempts to create a nation by Act of Parliament, and that such a nation 
is an impossibility. 


The interesting paper, 7e Young Khedive's View, etc., written by 
an Englishman resident in Egypt, is ascathing arraignment of British 
management in Egypt, and declares that Egyptiays desire nothing so 
much as English evacuation of the country. 


Voltaire not a Destroyer but a Constructor (translated from the 
French). The writer maintains that Voltaire’s influence brought 
together and united the best philosophical thought of his age. 


Story-writers in the Southern States (translated from the French) is 
a very readable paper, noting the rise of some bright literary stars in 
the New South. The works of Thomas Nelson Page and Miss Grace 
King receive high praise. 


Jens Tvedt: Peasant Poet (translated from the German), is a 
charming critique on two books of the one Farmer Poet of Norway. 


Under the head of Justantanecous Autographic Communication (illus- 
trated) will be found digests of two papers, one by the inventor, giving 
a lucid account of the newly-invented ‘‘ telautograph.” 


The title, Monsignor Satolli’s Mission, covers three papers express- 
ing widely different views upon an interesting topic. The writers are 
the Rev. John H. Vincent, a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and one of the principal founders of the Chautauqua-Assembly ; 
the Rev. L. W. Bacon, who has served as pastor of Congressional 
and Presbyterian Churches in several cities, and is a well-known 
writer; and the Rev. Dr. James F. Loughlin, Chancellor of the 
Roman Catholic Arch-Diocese of Philadelphia and Associate-Editor 
of the American Catholic Review. 


The Pope and the Bible is a sharp criticism, by an ano:;ymous 
writer who claims to be within the pale of the Church, of the atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church and the Pope towards the revelations of 
modern science, 
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lreviews of the World. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


POSSIBLE REFORM OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
THE REVEREND W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

North American Review, New York, May. 

NY one suggesting the possibility of reforming and purify- 
A ing the drink traffic, more especially in our large cities, 
places himself in a position of peculiar difficulty. At, first his 
enemies are mighty and many, his supporters doubtful and 
few. Ranged against him are the enormous organized forces 
of alcohol-producers, and those engaged in the liquor-trade. 
Next come the professional politicians whose interests are 
bound up in many ways with the present system of saloons 
and corner groggeries. These places are the prolitic spawning- 
beds for dickers and deals. If these things are not the off- 
spring of the saloon, that institution serves as an excellent 
midwife and wet-nurse to them. The ordinary temperance 
reformer and temperance politician cannot be induced to look 
favorably on any scheme of reform. He is for destroying the 
trade root and branch. Here, then, are three groups of oppo- 
nents, each strong in numbers and resources, each prepared to 
oppose and denounce with cleverness and bitterness any move- 
ment that aims at the reformation of the drink traffic itself. 

Yet it seems to me that it is just along this line alone that 
a lasting and permanent temperance reform may. be worked 
out. Temperance agitators fail because they attempt the 
impossible. They seek to root out alcohol. They might as 
well seek to root out the use of beef or fish. It seems to me 
that in some form or another alcohol is hereto stay. Ido not 
know of any temperance movement that meets the inevitable- 
ness of the use of alcohol squarely. The Prohibitionist refuses 
to draw any distinction between the moderate and immoderate 
drinker, All uses of his enemy are, in his view, criminal. 
The seller, the consumer, are in all cases public enemies to be 
suppressed by law. The Prohibitionist ignores the past of our 
race, and history with him counts for nothing. His position 
is one of fanatical hatred. Speaking for large cities, I say that 
of all the obstacles that bar the way to a true reform, he him- 
self constitutes the worst. 

The coffee-house reformer provides the public with a good 
thing. For that portion of the community who wish to use 
coffee his plans are admirable. But neither coffee nor kindred 
beverages can take the place with the multitude that alcohol 
in some form has taken for ages, and for a long time will con- 
tinue to take. 

The advocate of high license, if he gain his way, will leave 
the sting in the evil business itself. His system permits the 
trade in drink to be pushed and expanded by individual 
capacity and for individual gain. Nor can the religious 
reformer hope to achieve much by present methods. These 
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deal with the made drunkard, while the causes which make 
him are too often ignored. The made drunkard may be, but 
rarely is, saved, nor in approaching him chiefly on the emotional 
side of his nature are we using the most likely means to deal 
with his almost hopeless case. 

No present temperance move, then, has, it seems to me, a 
chance of success. ~A limited success, of course, they all have, 
for any effort to aid our fellow man, that is honestly made, 
cannot altogether fail of good result. But surely the time is 
ripe for the entrance on this field of a class of helpers, so far, at 
least, unrecognized and unorganized. | refer to the vast num- 
ber of moderate-minded men who deplore drunkenness, but 
who know full well that for generations to come we cannot 
hope to eliminate the drunkard. Those people cannot con- 
sistently support any of the present temperance movements, 
for they themselves are not prepared to banish alcohol in all 
shapes from their lives. Once move this people, once prove 
to them, not that the present system is bad—they know that— 
but that they alone have the power to modify it; and I cannot 
believe but that something in the way of lasting reform will be, 
at least, in view. 

How is this vast body of temperate opinion to be educated 
and infused with zeal for the public good? How is it to be 
educated, or what can be done to save the multitudes from 
the ruin of drink? I know of no other method than that 
which has been employed so often and so successfully in bring- 
ing about various desirable: reforms—the method of concrete 
example. Here and there groups of moderate people must 
take hold of the evil thing and try to rob it of its worst fea- 
tures. 

What can be done in New York? One thing is self-evident 
at the outset. The crowded nature of the city makes places 
of recreation and social meeting necessary. Clubs, amusement 
halls, restaurants, play and must continue to play a dispropor- 
tionately important part in our municipal life. The working 
people, pent up in terribly narrow quarters, need such outlets 
more than do their richer neighbors. To these even such a 
place of resort as the present saloon, with all its evils, is, taking 
it allin all,a boon. To close all of our ten thousand saloons, 
were such an act possible, without providing some other and 
better institutions to take their place, would be a calamity to 
New York and a crime against her. 

A great mass of the populace demands alcohol in some 
shape or other. All temperance schemes simply ignore this 
great majority of the working people. The day‘of paternalism 
is well nigh over. The liberty allowed with unquestioning 
accord to the rich cannot be denied to the wage-earners. To 
meet the social needs of any class you must look frankly at 
what those needs are, or, what is practically the same thing, 
what men believe their needs to be. You may educate their 
opinion as to what their needs are, and reform can be inau- 
gurated only in that direction. 

The saloon of the future will not be run for private profit. 
That is the fatal phase of the present system ; it will be shaped 
to meet the actual needs of the public. Drink is but one fac- 
tor, all hope a decreasing factor, in the life of the people. 
Amusement, variety, aroused interest—these are the true and 
deadliest foes to the drink habit. Evil environment makes 
drink, fully as much as drink makes evil environment. 

The public-house that the people need is no mere dram- 


shop; but a commodious meeting-place, a club-house. It must 
provide amusement, music certainly. It needs no standing 
bar. Its food-supply must be plentiful, varied, and well-cooked. 
Milk, coffee, and tea must be as much its staple trade as beer, 
wines, and in some cases perhaps, spirits. It should be a 
straight business concern, with no savor of crankdom or relig- 
ion about it. Any sign of philanthropy, or of its being run as 
a reforming agency foredoonis it to failure. 

Such resorts would compete with the saloonsand have some 
share in hastening a better time, when an enlightened public 
opinion will call for the placing of the whole traffic under hon- 
est and independent Government supervision. 
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THE FUTURE WAR AND ITS ECONOMICAL 
COMPLICATIONS. 
BLIUCH. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Russian Viestnith, St. Petersburg. 
F°s the last two decades the nations of Europe have been 
sighing under military oppression, 

In consequence of the Triple Alliance a war between Russia, 
Germany, and Austria has been conjectured. In a pamphlet 
by an anonymous author “ Anti-Samarticus, or, From Berlin 
and Vienna to St. Petersburg and Moscow” some doubts have 
been suggested of the power of Germany and Austria to con- 
quer us. 

Now let us look at the miiitary or war-power in Europe. 
Since 1860 all nations of Europe have been ready for war. The 
first storm broke over Austria in 1866, Then Napoleon III. 
began to reorganize his army. According to the project of 
Marshal Niel, the army on a war-footing ought to amount to 
800,000 men and the national guard to 500,000 men. In August 
of the year 1870 the French army amounted to 1,500,000 men, 
while the Germans had at the same time 1,183,000. In 1875 
Bismarck intended a total annihilation of the French but was 
held in check by Russia. And, ever since, the Germans have 
been increasing their military power. What Prussia did in this 
respect, was imitated by the other European countries. 

The military power of Germany increased since 1859, 55 per 
cent., that of France at the same time 54 per cent, that of Rus- 
sia only 14 per cent. In these years Russia worked at its inner 
development, building railroads and increasing its manufac- 
tories and industries. In the event of a declaration of war the 
military power of Germany would increase 127 per cent., that 
of France 118 per cent., and that of Russia 104 per cent. 

Now, as to the economic questions involved: Montecuculi said, 
“In order to make war, we want money, money, money!” 
This future war will cost more money than any previous one. 
Not one European Power has enough money at its disposal to 
carry on a war; each of them has to borrow money, and to 
issue paper money. In 1866and 1870, Prussia and even France 
had to resort to royal and imperial checks and obligations. In 
Austria finances stand in a very bad state. The same is to be 
said of Turkey; its finances are altogether rotten, yet they get 
money forwar. Though the future war will be more expensive 
than any one before, yet money will not be lacking. The very 
day war is declared all cash disappears. In 1866 and 1870, 
German bank-notes fell in value, and that of gold increased ; 
but the former rose in consequence of the rapid victories of 
the Prussians. In 1870,the French Government issued French 
bons de trésor to the amount of one milliard of francs, and 
authorized the Bank to extend these bonds to ten milliards. 

When war is declared, as I said, money disappears; the 
speculators profit by this sudden panic; everything rises in 
price, but the value of all papers, bonds, and stocks depreciates. 
In 1866 and 1870, when Prussia, Austria, and France were in 
the greatest need of money, we were able to help them, and 
their checks were discounted at the bank. On the 30th of 
June, in 1870, the Prussian Bank had notes amounting to 
97,000,000 thalers, and on the 23d of July this sum had risen to 
121,000,000 thalers. But such crises are only of short duration. 
Probably war will break out suddenly, and in the very midst 
of Europe; and when all nations meet in conflict, it will be 
impossible to borrow money. When France, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria are engaged in war, they, of course, must have 
money. Suppose the money-markets of Holland and England 
are open to them; help from Holland is not to be depended 
on, and it will be difficult to get loans from England. 

Another difficulty of the future war will be the want of 
enthusiasm and of fire in the soldiers, because almost every 
European country is affected by Socialism. 

Russia’s enemies hope that she will not be prepared ; yet, I 
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dare say, we have taken all the necessary steps, and have them 
well developed. But the systematical order with which Ger- 
many always goes to work, leads us to believe that her pro- 
gramme for economical measures is perfectly developed. 
Every year these programmes are revised, completed, 
abbreviated, and changed according to new wants and necessi- 
ties. The Prussians have already made contracts for the 
supply of provisions, and the minute war is declared, these 
provisions will be at once forthcoming. 





A DEFENSE OF WAR. 
C. A. NORDENSVAN. 
Translated and condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Svensk Tidskrift, Upsala, Andra och Tredje Haftet. 


ENERAL V. BOGUSLAWSKI says in his recent work, 
G “Der Krieg in seiner wahren Bedeutung fiir Staat und 
Volk ” (1892): “In no historical period has the balance swung 
so often from war to peace and peace to waras during the last 
twenty years.” Germany’s conquests, France’s humiliation, the 
Oriental questions, Russia's attitude, have been the causes of 
this. Never before have the army organizations struck so hard 
blows at the national and civil life; never before have tech- 
nical improvements followed so rapidly upon one another; 
never before did such colossal armies stand prepared to fall 
upon one another. Never before did the peoples themselves 
know so much about the nature of war, or so enter into the 
spirit of it. Yet, there is also a current in the present-day his- 
tory which runs against war and its abominations, Everybody 
seems to desire peace. 

Can we have peace? Is war necessary? It is true that war 
destroys both man and his property; but is not nature 
“warlike”? Do not the several elements struggle continually 
with each other? Do we not see conflict everywhere? Is it 
not true as one of the old philosophers said, that war was 
the father of everything? Man’s present civilization is the 
outcome of war. The prospects for eternal peace are, indeed, 
very slim. After Napoleon’s wars, some thought that peace 
was coming, but 1848 proved that only exhaustion had been 
the cause of the long rest. Princes no more own their respec- 
tive States and nations, and thus no more fight on account of 
personal grievances; the decision about war and peace lies 
with the nations, 

There are two sources for the present opposition to war. The 
one is that movement which purposes to destroy the present 
order of society. It desires to remove its worst enemy, the 
standing armies. It often preaches Christian charity and 
long suffering, but does not really believe in them. The other 
movement is that inaugurated by unpractical and shortsighted 
men and weak women, They strive for peace because they 
dread the horrors of war. They stand behind the peace con- 
gresses. They propose international arbitration. Their peace 
dreams can not be realized. An international confederation 
for the suppression of wars may look well on paper. The Ger- 
man Confederation of 1815-1866 did effect something, it is true, 
but did it control events in 1848-50? By no means! And how 
about its fate in 1866? A guaranteed neutrality is not worth 
much in our day, not much more than a prayer-book against 
bombs and bayonets. Nor will it do to command a State to 
keep no more than a limited number of soldiers. Napoleon at 
the Peace of Tilsit forbade Prussia to have an army larger than 
42,000 men. Eighteen hundred and thirteen showed Prussia 
in possession of double that number, Progress in civilization 
and increased facilities for international communication does 
not lesson the prospect of wars. That a republic is no more 
a conservator of peace than a monarchy is proved by the 
animus of France and events in the United States. Eternal 
peace is, as Moltke said, “a dream, and moreover not a beauti- 
ful dream.” ‘‘ War is,” as he also said, “ ordained by God.” 

By war it is settled whether a nation is worthy to live or not. 
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“ War is,” as Clausewitz said, “an act whereby we compel our 
adversary to submit to our will.” In war, therefore, there is 
nowadays always a large political element. War is really a 
political instrument. Prussia succeeded in 1866 because of the 
politics in her war. And politics procured peace when the 
war was over. “ But without good politics one cannot expect 
to carry on a successful war” or to preserve the results of the 
war. Prussia’s politics in 1870 were false, hence her war, though 
apparently successful, has only brought disaster. In the long 
run Prussia must lose. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
CESARE LOMBROSO, 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Digest from a Paper Entitled 
“Criminal Anthropology” in the 


Espana Moderna, Madrid, April. : 


, oo is, after all, no cure for born criminals but to keep 

them locked up where it is impossible for them to do any 
harm, or to hang them, when they become very dangerous to the 
rank and file of honest people. Nevertheless, outlets are to be 
found for criminally inclined persons. They may be led to 
take up such occupations as would satisfy their particular 
passion, and this passion will thus not only be less dangerous 
to the public, but may even be made useful. The butcher- 
trade will do for the bloodthirsty, as well as the army—which 
is often nothing but an official slaughtering-establishment. 
The circus will do for athletic horse-thieves, and prostitution 
for the lascivious among women. That is the only preventive 
measure for those who appear incurable. But the treatment 
should be less radical for chance offenders, especially women. 

Of special interest is the “ Probation System ” in use in the 
United States for young delinquents. In America, a young 
criminal who is not yet a hardened offender, is not at once 
sent to prison. The Judge will pass sentence upon him to the 
effect that, at the first repetition of unlawful actions, he will be 
sent to the House of Correction ; in the meantime he remains 
under the vigilance of a special agent. If this agent thinks 
that his charge does not receive good and proper instruction, 
and that he is not under the needful moral influence, then the 
agent reports this to the court, and obtains a writ which 
empowers him to place his charge in an institution. 

This system has produced excellent results ; young prisoners 
have almost completely disappeared from the jails of Massa- 
chusetts; and it has been proved that in the majority of cases 
it is sufficient to place these young offenders for some time 
under the rigorous supervision of the State agent, and to keep 
them in terror of the Damocles’s sword of a term in the House 
of Correction. 

These results have led to the idea that the system may be 
applicable to adults as well as children, and a law was passed 
in 1878—for the city of Boston only—appointing a functionary 
with the title Probation Officer, whose duty it is to examine 
the character of every individual prosecuted in a criminal 
court in Boston, and to report the cases in which it is likely 
that the offenders will reform without being punished. 

In 1888, 244 persons were placed on probation. Of course, 
many of the promises to reform were not kept. But in the 
majority of cases they produced a very decided effect. The 
agent declared that out of every 100 persons placed under his 
supervision, about 95 behaved so well that they could be freed 
from that supervision altogether. Out of 244 only 13 were 
recognized as hardened and incorrigible criminals, and were 
made to undergo their penalties. 

But perhaps the greatest institution for the reform of youth- 
ful offenders is the Reformatory School at Elmira. This cele- 
brated establishment serves as a model for all other peniten- 
tiaries, projected or in course of construction, It is a large 
institution, intended to receive individuals of from ten to 
thirty years of age brought before the court for the first time. 

I do not mean to say that the establishment is altogether 
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without faults. But 1 do think that it is certainly worthy of 
America and an honor to that country. 

Certainly no similar European institution can compare with 
it. The treatment of the boys at Elmira is rational from every 
point of view. It is, in fact, not too harsh, nor is it too leni- 
ent, as we find in some institutions nearer home, where the 
prisoners are treated to coffee, tea, wines, sweets, and lemon- 
ades. Such things are an invitation to the honest laborer to 
steal, especially since he has often nothing better than brown 
bread at home. Such treatment of criminal prisoners is an 
incentive to lynch law and perfectly justifies it. 

The Elmira boys are not altogether left to themselves after 
leaving the institution. They remain under the supervision 
of an agent for some time, and may be returned to the Reform- 
atory if their lives do not yet warrant their liberty. But this 
need only be resorted to in a limited number of cases. 





THE UNEMPLOYED IN GERMAN CITIES. 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
Quarterly Fournal of Economics, Boston, Apri. 


HE growth of the larger cities and the steady increase of 
Socialism is forcing to the front the ugly problem of the 
unemployed. In Parliament during the past three sittings, 
debate has largely turned upon this question. The fact of 
widespread and serious want among the city laborers is gener- 
ally admitted, Minister von Berlepsch alone insists that these 
necessities must be coped with by the towns, and not by the 
Empire. At least eleven cities have been compelled to adopt 
extraordinary measures of relief; and in two cities, Magde- 
burg and Mannheim, interesting experiments have been made, 
tending to throw light upon a very threatening difficulty now 
showing itself in sinister proportions throughout Europe. 
Last winter the evil was acknowledged serious, but various 
explanations were advanced,—bad harvests, poor business, 
protection, etc, Authorities upon all sides are now admitting 
the inadequacy of these theories. 

Dr. Quark has reported upon Magdeburg and Mannheim 
with such minuteness that the policy likely to be followed is 
growing somewhat clearer. Magdeburg began in the winter of 
1891-2 to experiment on a larger scale by putting those out of 
work upon the earthworks of the new fortifications. A seven- 
hour day at 20 pfennigs the hour was adopted, giving 1.40 
marks as daily wages. The pay was fixed after careful exam- 
ination of the average in this class in the community. It was 
found that higher pay could not be given without attracting 
laborers already at work in other places; and also that several 
businesses were likely to discharge a portion of their men if 
the city gave sufficient opportunity. The best known and 
most needy workers, especially those having families, were 
first employed. During the severer season of about four 
months, nearly four-fifths of those who claimed work got it 
from the city. About 1,000 worked nine weeks, 1,734 only a 
month, and 449 three months, The average value of the work 
was estimated at about three-fourths of what 1.40 marks daily 
wages was expected to produce. 

Far more interesting and significant is the experiment now 
under trial in Mannheim, where beginnings were made early 
in December. The conditions were carefuly studied; and the 
fairest trial yet made is the result. An exhaustive report was 
issued upon the kind of work (in this case “ deep building”), 
its fitness for, and relation to, the kind of laborer with whom 
they had todo. A statistical estimate was made of the num- 
bers likely to present themselves. This was done by concur- 
rent action of the trades-unions, and under Socialistic impulse. 
lt is coming to be recognized in this unhappy problem that 
tlie Socialist and trades-union groups are necessary, if trust- 
worthy statistics are to be forthcoming. But in this Mannheim 
experiment another step was taken, and definite responsibilities 
were thrown upon these groups.. The laborers were separated 
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into small manageable sections. Several kinds of work were 
given out, such as stone-breaking, repairing the highways and 
parks,etc. Somefour hundred men presented themselves, but 
the city officials could not command the personal knowledge 
necessary to a proper distribution and control of such numbers. 
The best of them would have nothing to do with the Charity 
Bureau. The trades-unions offered to appoint a commission 
and codperate. The offer was accepted, and the Commission 
given authority over those asking work, so that the men 
seemed to be working under the direction of “labor” rather 
than “capital.” The unbroken stone, for example, was given 
out to be prepared by piece-work, to be paid for upon Friday 
night according to amount done. It was agreed that idlers 
should be dropped the moment they were discovered. 

It is yet too early to pass judgment upon this experiment 
Dr. Quark, after close examination, reports that it shows every 
sign of success. The chief of the Deep-Building Department 
is reported as saying that the city is not likely to lose, even in 
money. Better and more work has been done than was 
expected ; and the Labor Commission has been preparing for 
extension of the work, as the number of workless laborers 
appears to be quite one-third larger than the highest estimate. 
What gives interest to this case is the fact that the confused 
experiments made last winter (1891-2) showed that neither 
charities nor city officials were likely to cope with the problem 
without enormous loss. It was also “evident that, if the evil 
became worse, or even chronic without becoming worse, the 
practical embarrassments would increase as Socialism developed 
its propaganda. The constant teaching that those out of work 
are innocent victims of a corrupt and decaying system makes 
all profitable employment of these laborers impossible so long 
as they feel themselves mere objects of charity or in the con- 
trol of the city officials. They have learned from their teach- 
ers a lesson which leaves only bitterness behind it. The 
crowds now disturbing Brussels and Amsterdam show the same 
rage against the charity institutions as is shown in the German 
cities. 

Experience seems to indicate that far more responsibility 
must be thrown upon those groups of laborers who feel such 
sense of common sympathy that they can exercise upon their 
numbers the kind of bracing as well as restraining force which 
a recognized public opinion alone gives. Among the class of 
which we speak, public opinion of the upper classes is either 
unknown, or acts only to irritate and make them useless for 
any really profitable work. 

For all opponents of Socialism, it is a hazardous step 
thus to recognize the incompetence of the cities to meet the 
difficulty without the systematic and organized codperation of 
Socialistic unions. It not only gives them new power, but 
involves at length a more elaborate municipalizing of city 
works and business. The experience, however, now points to 
no other possible resources except such as lie in the direction 
of the Mannheim experiment. 


A SNUB FOR WOMEN IN BELGIUM. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Fournal des Economistes, Paris, March. 

F you want to know the height which administrative folly 
| can reach, read the details of the programme prepared by 
the Bureaus of Administration of Post-offices and Telegraplis 
in Belgium for the examination of those seeking employment 
as assistant telephonists. Until quite recently it was sufficient 
for these to have elementary knowledge, teclinical instruction 
being obtained by daily practice. The simplicity of the old 
programme will be easily explained, when you are told that at 
that time the telephonicsystem belonged to private companies. 
Beginning, however, with the first of January, 1893, the State 
of Belgium has taken into its hands the telephone service of a 
large number of towns, and the bureaucrats have eagerly 
embraced this fine opportunity to abuse the power of mak- 
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ing regulations. This is the summary of the new programme: 
(1) The language of the competition (French or Flemish), its 
orthography; (2) Writing ; (3) Arithmetic; (4) Geography of 
Belgium; (5) General Geography; (6) Another language 
besides that used in the competition; (7) The German lan- 
guage; (8) The English language; (9) Matters of administra- 
tion; (10) Algebra and Geometry; (11) Physics and Chemistry. 

Now, of what use can it be to telephonists to know algebra, 
geometry, physics, and chemistry? All that the public requires 
of them is quickness, politeness, a clear voice, good hearing, 
and a little intelligence; as to the administration, it would 
seem that all it ought to require of its subordinates is a skillful 
management of the apparatus. But, no; all that is not con- 
sidered sufficient. The subordinates must be besides doctors 
of science. Read the details of the four last articles. Neither 
you nor we assuredly, nor even, it is to be feared, the ingenious 
bureaucrats who have drawn up the fantastic list of queries, 
would be able to answer the questions put. Observe that this 
programme is imposed on those employed at the time the 
State took charge of the telephones as well as on new appli- 
cants, 

You suppose doubtless that so much learning is remunerated 
at its just value. You are mistaken, since it is a question 
about the modest sum of 750 francs ($150) a year for an occu- 
pation which requires the presence of those who pursue it 
from eight o’clock in the morning until six o’clock in the 
evening. 

It is asserted that there is some snake in the grass: People 
say that the object of these examinations is not at all to give 
proof that the telephonic service will be fully equal to the 
demands upon it, but to eliminate adroitly the poor women 
who now fill the positions of assistant telephonists, in order to 
replace them with a squad, already formed, of young mer, 
fresh from being ground out at college, who, not having yet 
had time to forget the things with which their skulls have 
been stuffed, are nearly sure to pass the examination cor- 
rectly. This conjecture appears plausible, because the admin- 
istration gives but six months in which to prepare for the 
competition, so that it is physically impossible for the women 
who are employed at this moment to make time to memorize, 
or perhaps even tocomprehend completely, all that is required 
ofthem. After their fatiguing day of labor, it would appear 
that they have earned a right to rest. The Belgian authori- 
ties have decided otherwise. 

It has been known, since the Congress of Milan, in 1887, 
that the Belgian administration is strongly opposed to the 
employment of women, either in the railway offices, or the 
post-otfices and telegraph stations. The Minister has just 
shown once more this incomprehensible hostility. We say 
incomprehensible, because no one will admit that the Belgian 
women are inferior, either in probity or intellectual develop- 
ment, to those of their sex in other countries of Europe and 
America. The experiment of the employment of women has 
been tried everywhere, and always with success, They bring 
to the discharge of their duties a heartiness, an assiduity, 
end a scrupulous care which is very rarely found in men, 

If the State confines itself to discharging the only trust con- 
fided to it, that of guaranteeing security, the employment of 
women in all matters for which they are apt, will become a 
part of our regular customs. For along time past, private 
industry has reserved a large place for women, to the great 
benefit of all.* Unfortunately, the State has a propensity to 
enlarge its prerogatives more and more, and in taking hold of 
matters which naturally belong to private enterprise, it has 
shown a marked tendency to exclude women from them. The 
chief motive of the opposition made by the State to employ- 
ing women in all public and administrative service seems to be 

*According to a recent official census there are employed, in the 
commercial establishments of Paris alone, 500,000 persons, of whom 
170,000 are women, or young girls, and 30,000 are children. 
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based on the following reason, which M. Peruzzi gave at che 
Congress of Milan: “Do you want to know,” he said, “the 
cause of the antipathy to the employment of women. 1 will 
tell you confidently, and without the least hesitation, for | 
have been much occupied with public instruction, and for some 
years | was a mayor. Well, in our Italian Schools, the girls are 
much superior to the young boys, and I believe it is so every- 
where. This is what makes men fear the employment of 
If you should open a competition for places and 
women should take part in it, they would get, 1 am certain, 
nine-tenths of the places. Men dread and seek to stop, but in 
vain, this rising tide.” 

Assuredly, there yet lingers one bad effect of the old pro- 
tectionist leaven which is at the bottom of every man’s heart; 
when he has no manufactures to get protected, he wants to get 
protection for his place. 

Belgium would act far more wisely in following the road 
marked out by the United States and permitting free com- 
petition between individuals of the two sexes for admin- 
istrative positions, When such positions are filled by the most 
capable, of whichever sex they may be, Socialist, Anarchists, 
and other utopians will find more difficulty in recruiting their 
ranks. Yet, to suppose that employment will some day be 
given tothe most worthy is, perhaps, a utopia of itself, con- 
sidering the habitual blindness of our feeble humanity. 


women, 


POLITICAL. 
THE GERMAN REICHSTAG. 
By ONE OF THE INITIATED. 











Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Heft 9. 

HE two modest buildings on the two ends of Leipziger 
Strasse, Berlin have hitherto been the theatres of the whule 
politico-parliamentary life of Prussiaand Germany. Here were 
inaugurated the measures which secured popular representa- 
tion, and set at work the machinery of great deeds which led 
to the estab- 
lishment of the 
Empire. Here 
the great foun- 
ders 


and wit- 


nesses of our 
stately modern 
development, 
Bismarck, 
Roon, and 
Moltke, Wal- 
deck and Ho- 
verbeck, Las- 
ker and Twes- 
ten, Windt- 
horst and Mal- 
linckrodt — it 
reads like a list 
of the slain — 
have toiled and 
striven, and, as _ 
most of them 
belonged to 
both Houses, 
have bee. as 
familiar figures 
in the Parliament Street, as it is called, as in the halls of the 
legislatures. Here, too, if one had luck, he might might even 
meet the great Chancellor, who for the last twenty years has 
been seen so little in public. 

The trained eye recognizes the Parliamentarian in the Leip- 
ziger Strasse ata glance, and may even distinguish between 
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members of the Reichstag and tie Landtag. But there is no 
possibility of mistaking the lofty gentlemen of the Upper 
Chamber of the Prussian Landtag, who would deem it an 
insult to be styled “ Herrenhausler.” These Prussian peers, 
and Mark-Brandenburger grandees, who are not elected, but 
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siderable section of the sitting room is appropriated to jour- 
nalists,a box is reserved for the Court and another for the 
diplomatic circle, one for the Bundesrath, and another for the 
President of the Reichstag. Very little space is left, and this 
is for the most part appropriated by regular visitors, who wait 





THE REICHSTAG IN SESSION, 


sit ex officio, or by hereditary privilege, or royal nomination, 
are unmistakable types. It is ancien régime in contradistinc- 
tion to modern. 

The whole quarter in which the Leipziger Strasse is situated 
bears an official character; a dignified beaureaucratic official 
air pervades it, and the air is really purer 
than elsewhere in the great city, nearly 
all the houses being surrounded by large 
grounds, the remains of the old Zodélog- 
ical Gardens, and the quarter being stud- 
ded with tall trees which give it a park- 
like appearance. Here, too, nest finches, 
thrushes, and wood-doves, and even the 
plaintive song of the nightingale is some- 
times heard. In the great garden of the 
Herrenhaus are twa trees whose age is 
matter of dispute, but which certainly bent 
to the breeze before there were any Hoh- 
enzollerns in the Mark. 

The sittings of the Reichstag have 
always been open, but now for the first 
time it is proposed to discuss the so-called 
“lex Heintze” with closed doors. The 
entrance to the 7yrzdzne is free, that is, 
for those who have entrance-cards, but 
therein lies the difficulty. It has occurred on great Bismarck 
days that strangers, naturally supposed to be English, have 
offered fabulous sums for a 7,rédiine ticket in vain. A con- 
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an hour in the streets before the session is opened. The 
members have about one seat to dispose of among four of 
them, and what is that among so many, to meet the demands 
of relatives and friendsand, perhaps, the still more importunate 
country constituents in town with their families? The halls 
are frequently crowded, 
and the utmost tact 
and firmness on the 
part of the porters is 
required to keep a pas- 
sage free for the menm- 
bers. 

The Sztzungssaal, al- 
though not massive in 
structure, makes an im- 
posing impression. The 
floor is covered through- 
out with a brownish car- 
pet; seats and desks 
are left in their natural 
brownish color. The 
floor is slightly amphi- 
theatral, z.¢., it slopes TWO LEADERS OF THE CENTER (LIEBER, 
VON HUENE). 





from three sides towards 
the fourth, where the 
“table ” of the House stands in front of the orator’s tribune, 
above and behind which is the Presidential chair. Right and 
left of the President sit the secretaries in galleries, which 
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extend to the seats of the Bundesrath. The corner of the 
right gallery is always the Vice-Chancellor’s place. 

There are two urns on the table which have no function 
save in the vote for the Presidential election, but the table 
itself is more generally used; motions are “tabled.” “1 do 
myself the honor of laying it on the table of the House,” is a 
very familiar phrase, At the narrow desk behind the “ Table 
of the House,” sit the official stenographers. The newspaper 
reports are prepared on the Press 7yzdsine, immediately above 
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the Reichs-Chancellor, There sit the members of the Parlia- 
mentary bureaus, and on important days the representatives 
of the great home and foreign papers. Thence go telegraphic 
dispatches to all the world. Many a journalistic veteran sits 
up there who knows as much about law-making and the pro- 
cedure of the House as any member of it, and who, when an 
orator rises, knows generally what he will say. 

The German Legislature is characterized by its extreme sim- 
plicity, in sharp contrast with the pomp and display of the 
French Chamber or even of the Italian, The President wears 
a plain black 
frock, a ser- 
vant opens 
the door, and 
there he is. 
He is general- 
ly accompa- 
nied by the 
Director of 
the Reichs- 
tag, Privy- 
Councellor 
Knack, the 
clerks take 
their places 
near him,elec- 
tric beils sum- 
mon the 
members 
from all parts 
of the House, 
and they obey 
the summons 
slowly and 
gradually ex- 
cept when 


CHANCELLOR VON CAPRIVI. 


some impor- 
tant subject 
is on the f¢afzs. The bell having been rung twice, the 
President declares the sitting open, and members take 
their seats. Some read, some write letters, a humorous old 
ultra-liberal wanders around with his silver snuff-box, and 
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distributes pinches irrespective of party; there is a con- 
tinuous coming and going, and the din of conversation is often 
so loud, that the President has to ring for silence, on the ground 
that the stenographers cannot hear the orator. This is very 
perplexing to the casual visitor, who may be some time in the 
House before he has any idea of what is going on, but the 
experienced reporters, who know the subject and the man, jot 
down the discourse, chatting among themselves the while. 

The present President of the Reichstag, Herr von Levetzow, 
is admitted by common consent to rule with strict justice and 
with all due forbearance toward the minority. Both out- 
wardly and spiritually he is a mixture of the Brandenburger 
noble and the German professor, To the dignity of his office 
he adds the genial manner of a kind-hearted man. His remarks 
are generally pointed with a Latin or Greek quotation. 

Accident, or it may be artistic sense, have brought the Frei- 
herrn von Huene and Dr. Lieber into the same picture. It looks 
like ariddle. ‘ Which is the leader of the Centre?” 

As a body, the members of the Reichstag differ widely 
among themselves in dialect and origin, culture and education, 
in wealth and in political views. Dukes, princes, earls, and 
barons, rub shoulders with whilom laborers and handicrafts- 
men, Side by side with Virchow and Gneist, scholars of world- 
wide reputation, sit offshoots from the public and the charity 
schools, and magnates and millionaires have humble and, per- 
haps, even needy men for their colleagues, It is verily a 
mixed society. 

The new Reichstag building will far eclipse the present in 
magnificence, but whether it will be as comfortable, convenient, 
and home-like as the old one is quite another matter. Noone 
would willingly leave the old building which harbored the 
representatives of the nation in the brilliant days which pre- 
ceded and followed the organization of the young Empire, 





GLADSTONE AS A NATION-MAKER. 


Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper entitled ‘‘A Statutory 
Nation,” in 
Edinburgh Review, April. 
(6 A\N the first Tuesday in September, one thousand eight 

0 hundred and ninety-four,” the people of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, are to make trial of a 
new Constitution. Such is the will of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Gladstone is already in his eighty-fourth year! 

The scheme of government devised by the Prime Minister 
will fall to the lot of other statesmen to work. His personal 
interest ends with the passing, and does not touch the working 
of the Bill. The difficulties to which it will give rise, will not 
be difficulties for him; the dangers that it will inevitably 
cause he will never be called upon to face. There is, therefore, 
no check on that blind optimism, on that absolute belief in the 
efficacy of his own legislative proposals, which sad experience 
has taught an ever-increasing portion of the British people to 
distrust and to dread. Mr. Gladstone has evolved out of his 
own mind a new Constitution,and no one doubts the sincerity 
of his conviction that, unless it is prevented by wicked men 
from becoming the law of the land, a new era of peace, of good 
will, and of prosperity, will dawn both on England and Ireland 
on that happy morning of September, 1894. 

And what is the fundamental idea of this new Constitution ? 
It is the portentous principle that the people ef the United 
Kingdom form, not one nation, but two nations, and that upon 
this foundation their political institutions must be constructed 
and developed. It is true that history, that geography, that 
conditions of race, that the circumstances of the present age 
—in short, that facts past and present prove the fallacy of the 
theory of Irish nationhood which has always been asserted by 
Irish conspirators, and which is now the claim of Irish profes 
sional politicians on both sides of the Atlantic. At what time 
and in what respect were the inhabitants of Ireland ever 
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accounted a“ nation”? Does history record the existence of 
a national polity? Was there ever an Irish flag, an Irish fleet, 
or an Irish army? Did Ireland send its ambassadors to foreign 
nations, or receive, at its own capital, the representatives of 
foreign sovereigns? It is quite certain that by no other nation 
has Ireland ever been considered a “nation ” at all, and that, 
even within the confines of Ireland itself, there have never 
been found those marks and characteristics which invariably 
accompany actual “ nationhood.” 

The word “ nation,” like the word ‘‘ commonwealth,” signi- 
fies a people bound together by common political institutions, 
governed by the same laws, owning the same allegiance, and 
maintaining their own civil order. A “nation” contains men 
of every class, following their own separate avocations, yet 
joined in one community for their own good government, for 
their own defense, and for the attainment of their common 
national ends. 

The Prime Minister proposes to call into being by Act of 
Parliament “a nation ”: and having created it, to fix precisely 
by various sections of the Act its exact size, its exact strength, 
and its exact relation to another nation—the British people. 
For the first time the world is to make acquaintance with a 
**Statutory Nation”! The condition of a colony or depen- 
dency of the Crown is known to every British subject. The 
position of a State, one member of a federation of States, is 
easily understood. Ireland is to be neither a “ colony,” nor a 
“ province,” nor a “State.” The grand object is to satisfy the 
demands of certain Irish politicians that Ireland should be “a 
Nation.” But the British people, the people of the United 
Kingdom as a whole, consider that they are a nation, and are 
determined in their Parliament assembled to continue to exer- 
cise over the whole of the United Kingdom that absolute 
sovereignty, in fact as in theory, which now belongs to them. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone establishes in Ireland, 
as any proposal for Home Rule must necessarily do, an Irish 
Legislative and Executive Government. It recites in its pre- 
amble that this is to be accomplished “ without impairing or 
restricting the supreme authority of Parliament.” It is hardly 
too much to say, however, that if the Imperial Government 
representing the Imperial Parliament is to have no instruments 
in Ireland to carry out its will (except Custom-House officers 
at the ports and the army), the supremacy given by Act of 
Parliament to the British over the Irish will be a mere paper 
supremacy, and will prove in practice not worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

It is very doubtful whether under Mr, Gladstone’s scheme 
his new nation will be able to stand upright at all without 
leaning on its powerful neighbor. What is to be the financial 
position of Ireland after it has acquired the national privilege 
of a separate treasury, the dignity of possessing a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the glory of annual Budgets? An estimate 
has been made of the sum which Ireland will have to raise in 
order to support the expenses of her Government, apart from 
the amount she will have to contribute towards the expenses 
of the Imperial Government. That sum, it is estimated, will 
be £5,660,000. Of this sum £3,410,000 will have to be raised 
by excise and excise licences, This calculation shows that the 
financial stability of the new Irish nation is to be based upon 
the revenue drawn from alcoholic drinks. Mr. Balfour, in a 
speech at Ealing, put the matter concisely and correctly in 
declaring that “Ireland could only remain solvent as long as 
she was drunk.” 

The discussion of the details of the Bill is the best method 
of bringing home to many minds the hopelessness of the prin- 
ciple which Mr. Gladstone is attempting to carry out. Let us 
remember, moreover, that we are dealing with facts and with 
men. It is childish or senile to suppose that the expression 
of nice sentiments in speeches, or in preambles, or even in 
clauses, is in itself of any avail, Supremacy will not be reserved 
te Parliament merely by saying that it ought to be reserved, 
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nor the rights of property assured merely by enacting that 
those rights ought to be respected. 

According to the American Declaration of Independence, 
“all men were created equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” According to the practice of the American Constitu- 
tion, for nearly a century after this declaration, millions of 
men were held in bondage, and had no civil rights whatever. 
“Statutory Nationhood” cannot be the permanent condition 
of the inhabitants of Ireland. If tried, it will either break 
down in utter confusion, and so give place to another union, 
or it will prove a half-way house to that destination to which 
Mr. Parnell and his friends steadily pointed, namely, that of 
complete national independence. For if we, the electorate of 
Great Britain, suffer such a Bill to pass, in the teeth of our 
own majority in the House of Commons, we should for ever 
alienate and estrange the Loyalists of Ireland, who are the 
mainstay of the British connection. 


THE YOUNG KHEDIVE’S VIEW OF THE QUARREL 
BETWEEN HIM AND THE ENGLISH. 
WILFRED SCAWEN BLUNT. 

Condensed for Tue Virerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Nineteenth Century, London, April. 

ORD CROMER enjoys so well-deserved a reputation as an 
7 honorable, straightforward Englishman, no less than as a 
successful public officer of the kind we in England most 
admire, that I know my task of telling the truth about his 
quarrel with the Khedive from the Khedive’s side, will be con- 
sidered ungracious, and by some unpatriotic. I have, however, 
Lord Cromer’s own expressed assent to the course | am taking, 
for he is sufficiently large-minded to understand that ina ques- 
tion of such immense public importance as the ultimate fate 
of Egypt, it is well that both sides of it should be heard, and 
that, as the Egyptians are unable to plead their own cause in 
England, my pleading for them is an act of common fairness, 
which should not be resented. 

To begin, it should be pointed out that no one in England 
knows anything about the nature of the feelings of Egyptians 
towards us. Down to the other day, Englishmen at Cairo were 
so ignorant of what was going on in the Egyptian mind, that 
it was commonly believed that all real native opinion was on 
the side of English intervention, and that the Khedival throne 
was only rendered safe from its subjects by the presence of 
English bayonets! And so Englishmen think still. 

When Abbas Pasha, a boy of eighteen, was called upon to 
succeed his father in January, 1892, he seemed at first likely to 
be a docile pupil.of Lord Cromer. Viceroyalty in Egypt, how- 
ever, is not hedged in by any fence of secrecy or silence. 
Abbas is a clever young man, a ready talker, and fond of 
society. He has friends of his ownage and friends a little older, 
from any one and from all of whom he could learn the political 
views which were the universal talk of native society. He 
quickly found that he was becoming isolated by his English 
alliance and out of touch with his own people. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that bis ideas shaped themselves on 
theirs, and that he adopted without any special persuasion the 
national and patriotic view which is now universal and is 
wholly anti-English. People in England are not, 1 think, at 
all aware of the universality of the political feeling in Egypt 
against us. They imagine that because we have occupied the 
country for eleven years, and have introduced certain valuable 
material reforms connected with the revenue, and because we 
have professed a great interest in the welfare of the “ fellahin,” 
and especially because we have raised the value of Egyptian 
bonds to par, therefore, the people love us. 

> Weare not indeed dazed, as the French were in the time of 
Kleber. Our soldiers have been fairly well behaved. There 
has been little tampering with the wives and daugliters of the 
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land, and our civil officials have been generally upright in their 
personal dealings. Yet, all but a very few of these are intensely 
disliked, On account of their race arrogance and their little 
sympathy with those they govern, and I am quite certain that 
if it should be put to the vote in any form, whether by a resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Council or of the General Assembly, or 
by plébisczte, there would be but one voice, and that would be 
a heartfelt desire for the speediest departure of the English. 

Moreover, it is quite necessary that I should say that the 
benefits of administration conferred by our intervention have 
been enormously exaggerated. I, who live in Egypt half the 
year, and not in English society at Cairo, but in the country 
among the fellahin, and in close sympathy with the native 
mind of all classes, do not hesitate to affirm that, considering 
we have now been eleven years in the country, our budget of 
really valuable work, even in material things, is exceedingly 
meagre, while the harm we have done and are still doing, intel- 
lectually and morally, is incalculably greater. 

The only branch of the administration which our officials have 
made quite successful has been that of irrigation. Nobody in 
Egypt quarrels with the English engineers, or doubts the 
value of their services; nor does any one, however patriotic, 
dream of economizing their well-earned pay. The army 
reorganization stands next. There is no doubt that this has 
been well done, but not to the extent of official boasting. 
Although the fellahin have been taught to drill and taught to 
fight, it is not true that they have been taught to love their 
trade or love their English officers, The black regiments alone 
could be at all depended upon in this way, and they are not 
Egyptian, With regard to finance, it is true that Egyptian bonds 
now stand at par; but itis quite untrue that, as people seem to 
fancy in England, the charges on the land have been sensibly 
diminished. The land-tax stands exactly where it did in 1879, 
that is to say at about £1 an acre. The capital sum of Egypt’s 
public debt has not only not been diminished, but has been 
increased under our sole management by some ten millions 
sterling. Egypt is not a day nearer her freedom from the 
bondholders than when our soldiers landed. 

On the other side of the slate what have we? The whole 
London Press and Parliament seem to have swallowed the 
astonishing fable of our having reformed Egyptian Justice. 
We have reformed it only in the sense of having turned it 
topsy-turvy. In 1884 we abrogated the old law, which was a 
good law and only wanted better administering, and which the 
people understood and respected, and we introduced a hybrid 
monstrosity, bred by | know not what male parent, out of the 
Code Napoleon. This has upset the whole idea of right and 
wrong inthe mind of the natives, and has caused a demoraliza- 
tion among them which is noticeable in increased crime and 
an absolute distrust of law as having any connection with 
justice or fairdealing. The native courts have become a para- 
dise of swindling rogues, lawyers, touts, and false witnesses. 
The judges do not understand the law themselves, nor are 
they any longer kept in check, as has always been the case in 
the worst-governed Eastern countries, by public opinion, which 
understood the right and the wrong of their decisions. No 
poor man—such, at least, is my experience—seems to have the 
smallest practical chance of getting justice from the courts, 
and to think any longer of the law as a possible remedy for 
wrong. 

Finally, we have native education not only neglected, but 
positively discouraged. The village schools are nearly all 
deserted, the mosques are falling to ruin, the Azhar University 
of Cairo; with its revenues of some £50,000a year, and which | 
remember twelve years ago full of life and healthy progressive 
thought, at least in part, has been thrown back wholly on the 
old scholastic lines of the Middle Ages. Everywhere in the 
villages, drink, reéstablished by our arms in 1882, and protected 
by an obstinate refusal to make terms with France and the 
other Powers for the independence of Egypt, advances like a 
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sore. Every year adds to the sum of native degradation, Is it 
to be wondered at, then, if honest and good citizens are all on 
the side opposed to us? Is it to be wondered at if our boasted 
“blessings” are not a little scoffed at? 

If the Liberal Party at home backs Lord Cromer now, as 
they backed Sir Edward Malet, in 1882, it will be to their 
eternal disgrace. They may boast as they will that they are 
giving liberty to Ireland, but history will not forget that they 
have betrayed this other trust, and they will justify all the 
scoffing of the nations jealous of English renown, which 
declare that England’s high moral precept is only a sham and 
her practice the most selfish of all the selfish nations of the 
civilized world. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





VOLTAIRE NOT A DESTROYER BUT A CON- 
STRUCTOR. 
Louis DE BROUCKERE, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRUSSELS. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Revue Universitaire, Brussels, April. 


HE Eighteenth Century is still imperfectly known and 
T inaccurately appreciated, despite the innumerable works 
of which it has been the subject. It has had the bad fortune 
to be attacked at the same time by writers of the conservative 
school, and by far the greater part of those who clamor for 
progress. The admirers of the past reproach the last century 
with the destruction of the traditional organization of society, 
and do not forgive its bitter criticism of Roman Catholic 
thought. Those of our contemporaries who have put confi- 
dence in the future and who expect from new social forms, 
now in process of elaboration, the realization of their ideal, too 
often accuse the century of the Revolution with having done 
nothing but destroy, without having succeeded in building 
anything to take the place of what was destroyed. According 
to such writers the construction of a new order of things is the 
work of our times exclusively, the Eighteenth Century having 
no right to claim anything, save that it prepared the way by 
making a fadu/a rasa of the past. The two parties agree, then, 
as to the purely negative character of the last century. 

This estimate appears to me inexact and unjust. Cer- 
tainly, the negative character of the great epoch is that which 
strikes every one at first, after a superficial examination, It 
must necessarily have been so at a time when all economic, 
political, intellectual, or moral progress was shackled by a 
social structure which had grown old, which was in a state of 
decay and incapable of further evolution. Yet did the revolu- 
tionists of that age aim at nothing but annihilation? Did the 
Revolution construct nothing? Do we not owe to it in the 
economic world the progress of the principles applicable to 
organized labor; in the political world the representative 
system? Do we not find in the works of the learned men, the 
philosophers, and the publicists of the last century the germ of 
the theories which have been fully developed in the present 
century? “The thought of our age, so far from being opposed, 
as has been too often declared, to the thought of the age 
which preceded ours, is but its normal and regular development, 
and there is not, perhaps, one important conclusion of our 
puffed-up time which has not been at least sketched in the 
works of the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, the Holbachs, the 
Diderots, or the Condorcets, 

I desire to combat the prejudice to which I have alluded, in 
regard especially to one of the thinkers whose reputation has 
suffered most, Voltaire. Even those who appreciate the 
positive character of the philosophy of the Eighteenth Century 
often make Voltaire an exception. Auguste Comte, who, in 
his system of positivist politics, does full justice to the syn- 
thetic genius of Diderot, puts in opposition to it the negative 
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spirit of Voltaireand Rousseau. Vo/tairzsm has become almost 
the synonym for an empty and skeptical philosophy. People 
forget that the /aughter of Voltaire is far from comprising 
the whole Voltaire ; that he did not write polemical pamphlets 
or works alone; that the patriarch of Ferney was the author 
of the “ English Letters” which made France acquainted with 
the philosophy of Newton; that he wrote also the “ Age of 
Louis XIV.,” the History of the Parliament of Paris, the essay 
On manners which revived the historic method, more than 
twenty tragedies which transformed the French theatre, 
besides many another work of erudition, on law, metaphysics, 
and other topics. 

Voltaire knew how to marshal against reigning prejudices 
and errors all the resources of vast learning and an incompar- 
able wit, but no one more clearly than he saw that the doc- 
trines he destroyed must be replaced by others, that humanity 
cannot get along without a body of common beliefs; and he 
contributed more than any one else to the elaboration of the 
new intellectual code by uniting and harmonizing the efforts 
of special savants and isolated thinkers, by giving them a clear 
consciousness that what they aimed at was the same thing and 
common to them all. 

He never ceased his efforts to appease the quarrels which 
broke out in the camp of the philosophers, to group all his 
spiritual brothers in one compact bundle, capable of joint 
action, to unite them in a laic church which could be utilized 
to oppose existing churches. The words I here italicize 
were underlined by him; they are found on every page of his 
correspondence, and he loses no opportunity to reiterate them 
and explain their meaning precisely. 

If the publication of the Excyclopedia was the work of 
Diderot, the union of the group of men who rendered that 
publication possible was, in great measure, the work of Vol- 
taire. If Condorcet wrote just before his death his immortal 
Sketch, Voltaire took a preponderating part in the creation of 
the intellectual atmosphere in which Condorcet lived and 
could develop his vast genius. 

I can then claim for Voltaire a double part in the elaboration 
of our positive knowledge. He contributed to it directly by 
his personal labors, and indirectly by creating an inteliectual 
environment eminently favorable to the formation of syn- 
thetic knowledge and a new public opinion common to the 
intellectual éz¢e of all Europe. 





STORY-WRITERS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
TH. BENTZON. 
Translated and condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, April. 


F all parts of the United States it was the South which, up 
to the time of the Civil War, made the most feeble con- 
tributions to the literary wealth of the country, unless you 
are willing to admit that the genius of Edgar Poe was suffi- 
cient of itself to establish an equilibrium. At all events, that 
star of the first magnitude is unique in the beautiful and 
guast-tropical sky, where it rose suddenly about 1830, despised 
and disdained by all. In its train were grouped some dim 
nebulz, among which shone with a passing brightness the poet, 
Sidney Lanier, who died young, before being able to manifest 
all that was expected of him. Whatever reputation local 
criticism may have accorded to such story-writers as Sims and 
Kennedy, it does not appear that anything very strong or very 
characteristic ever came from their pens. 

George W. Cable, who, moreover, is a native of New Eng- 
land, was the first to give us, in his “Old Creole Days,” the 
flavor of an unknown past,in writing about Louisiana. The 
people of the South disavow him because he has gone astray 
after philanthropic theories which were odious to them, he 
demanding for the blacks the same privileges as the whites, 
including even intermarriages between whites and negroes. In 
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opposition to Cable the Southern people have set up Thomas 
Nelson Page, not an observer from outside, a passer-by, but a 
true son of aristocratic Virginia, saturated, as is suitable, with 
that pride of race which, in the present case, is perhaps the 
safeguard of the nation. Page announces to the world and 
proves that the South, although crushed and even annihilated, 
is on the way to rise again, like the phoenix from its ashes, 
and that this New South, after all, is only the Old South, with 
the same energies directed towards modern objects. We have 
experienced, on falling in with the original sketches of this 
young writer, scattered through various magazines, a very rare 
pleasure, such as one feels when, after traveling over many 
well-beaten paths until, weary of them, he discovers suddenly 
a new little road, 

In his writings you find not purely and simply the imagina- 
tion of a story-teller; he is animated by the generous desire of 
furnishing materials for a history which is not yet written. He 
has published, under the title ““Old South,” a series of essays 
of real value, from the glimpses they give of social and political 
life in the Virginia of bygone days, that chivalrous country of 
which Sir Walter Raleigh is, so to speak, the ideal pattern, 
although he left to a soldier of fortune, John Smith, the glori- 
ous title of “Father of the Colony.” In reading the “Old 
South” we comprehend the origin and development of a 
civilization two centuries and a half old, in which were melted 
together the different elements of all the civilizations which 
have successively enlightened the world. To this civilization 
the United States is indebted for many things: for the fact 
that Louisiana is not French, that Texas is not a hostile Gov- 
ernment, that the Mississippi belongs in its entire length to 
the mighty Republic. To the same cause the country owes 
Washington and Jefferson, several Presidents, some military 
figures of blameless life, a long series of orators, of lawyers, and 
of politicians, The number of celebrities contributed by the 
South is ample proof that the absence of a literature belong- 
ing toit is not a sign of intellectual penury. This poverty must 
be attributed to other causes: the lack of large towns, the pre- 
dominance of agricultural interests, the ultra-conservative spirit 
which prevented lettered persons from going outside the circle 
of classic masterpieces inherited from England, producing a 
preference for those fruits, of a recognized excellence, to the 
wild stock germinating near them, the sourness of which dis- 
gusted the faithful readers of Milton, Dryden, Goldsmith, and 
Pope. Nelson Page adds, in order to explain the slight taste 
his ancestors had for the art of writing, that political ambition 
was general among them, and that they were always endowed 
with marvelous fluency of speech; they employed faculties. 
which could have been employed in other ways in eternal con- 
troversies about the mighty problem of slavery, and they were 
studying this problem, while painfully holding “the wolf by 
the ears,” when the war broke out and bluntly solved the 
problem. 

“Marse Chan,” is the masterpiece of Mr. Page, an untrans- 
latable masterpiece, unless at least, some writer can be found 
as clever in reaping advantage from the Creole French, as Page 
is in using the English Creole, remaining always intelligible in 
the midst of fantastic constructions and the most comical and 
picturesque orthography; for it is a negro who does all the 
talking, relating the story of his young master, J/arse Chan, 
that is, Master Channing. 

Page’s other works do not approach ‘‘ Marse Chan,” notwith- 
standing their varied merits. There are, nevertheless, in his 
collection of “ Stories,” spirited and charming scenes, finished 
portraits of representatives of colored society, planters, law- 
yers, preachers, physicians, without speaking of some adorable 
oid maids, such as My Cousin Fanny. 

A longer story by Mr. Page is, “On Newfound River,” in 
which is a truly superb description, which makes you hold your 
breadth, of a chase aftera man. This bandit, whom the pur- 
suers want to hang without a trial, is tracked by his own dog 
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which he thought he had killed, a crime which negroes never 
pardon, for to kill one’s dog is a thing abominable beyond all 
others. It is this dog, which, like a phantom avenger, finds 
always the lost scent. Guy de Maupassant has described fan- 
ciful pursuits of this kind, making us feel how man can be 
more brutal than the animal which is his victim. We award 
Nelson Page high praise, when we say that in this case he has 
equaled one of the masters of contemporaneous fiction. Like 
the latter, Mr. Page has known how to make use of fatozs. 
His negroes are the rivals of de Maupassant’s Normans, 

Mr. Page has a rival in Miss Grace King. While the former 
describes the life of old Virginia, Miss King has taken for her 
domain old Louisiana, the land which, though discovered 
by the Spaniards, colonized by the French, baptized with the 
name of Louis XIV., and handed over by Napoleon to the 
United States, remained always French at heart. In “ Tales 
of Time and Place” she has vitalized with her vivid imagina- 
tion, the manners, the characteristics of her native State. She 
would have a European success, if any workman could be 
found skillful enough to put in French the fine carving, the 
warm color, the aérial lightness of her style so peculiar to her- 
self. She has already won a place among the outposts of that 
literature of the South which has appeared so recently and 
which, thanks to her, thanks to Nelson Page, thanks to George 
Cable, can already stand comparison, for short stories and 
novels, with the Puritan East of Sarah Jewett and Mary Wil- 
kins, and almost with the Californian West of Bret Harte. 


JENS TVEDT: PEASANT POET. 
OLA HANSSON, 
Transl«ted and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nord und Stid, Breslau, April. 

WANDERED over the far north of Norway, sometimes on 
| foot, sometimes on skyds, sometimes alone, but more fre- 
quently in the company of farmers traveling the same road, 
and who oifered themselves as guides ; sometimes for half a day 
through stony wilds, where no sound broke the stillness save 
the squeaking of the lemmings among the rocks piled up so 
curiously one on another, or where chaotic masses of boulders 
were the only landmarks; spending the evening in the society 
of the young farmers and their sisters—tall, blonde girls, 
straight and beautiful as lilies, who received me and played the 
hostess with noble, quiet dignity, and who, after an intelligent 
and comprehensive conversation on the politics and literature 
of the country, have suggested inquiringly that, perhaps, I, too, 
was a writer. The more | saw of this calm, self-conscious, 
independent, and laborious, free, land-owning peasantry, the 
more I asked myself, with astonishment, ‘“* How is it that no 
poet has portrayed the Norwegian farmer?” 

Once possessed by the thought, I looked around, and found 
no lack of pictures of peasant life, but they were all limned by 
citizens, and from the citizens’ point of view. The best of them 
depict scenes of peasant life in abundance, but in none of 
them were the people themselves, their tone, and temper truly 
presented, 

Some months after my return home I! received a package of 
books from Bergen. 
gian dialect! 


I opened it—dialect! merciless Norwe- 
The titles were Norwegian farmers’ names, 
“Hamna Tjonet” and “ Tengill Hovda”; the author’s name 
Jens Tvedt. The volumes were thrown aside and lay long 
unread, It was summer when I next placed my hand on them, 
a close, sultry day, disposing one to utter listlessness. I stuck 
the two volumes into my pocket, strolled into the forest, 
stretched myself on a carpet of huckleberry bushes in the 
shadow of the tall, gaunt pines, and with a regretful sigh for 
the shady coolness of the beech forests of my native land, I 
pulled out Jens Tvedt and began to read. 

I read and read—without tension, without effort after ideas 
or sensation, read under an increasing serlsation of physical 
well-being, under a growing sense of spiritual equanimity ; 
read, unconscious that | read, until 1 was merged in a state of 


vegetative delight as ina warm bath. A something exhaled 
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from the book that composed the spirit to a restful calm, a 
something that immedsurably widened the insight while it 
contracted the individual and personal to something. grotes- 
quely petty ;—at once there rose before me the vast distances 
of the Norwegian highlands, the great solitary panorama of 
Norwegian nature, in which man is impressed with a sense of 
his own littleness, 

As at length I laid down “ Tengell Hovda” and “ Hamda 
Tjonet,” I said to myself “ These are the two soundest books 
of the age that I have met with,” 

And they are also the simplest. Their distinctive character- 
istic and preéminence is their simplicity. 





Simple occurrences, 
viewed by a simple soul, and described in simple style. 
Nothing complex, nothing problematical, nothing exaggerated 
or distorted, but in every page the clear eye of the born, naive 
psychologist who is so great a humorist because all is so clear 
to him. 

And with that, necessarily, an equilibrium of body and soul, 
a joyous strength in his self-reliant personality, a thorough 
comprehension of the relativity of all things, and especially of 
all things human, along with a deep comprehension of the 
role that the merely vegetative plays in human life. 

jens Tvedt depicts clearly and faithfully the several classes 
of Norwegian farmers, the only notable feature of Norwegian 
life that others had left untouched, the characteristic solid 
basis of the country, the unapproachable, proud, comfortable 
farmers of the crown lands and of the estates of the nobles; 
and he paints them with a confident, steady hand, possible 
only for one who knows them at home, and is familiar with 
them in all their goings out and comings in. He describes 
their labors, their Sundays, their school-life, their instruction 
for confirmation, the benediction, and the spiritual and phy- 
sical influences which flow from it. He describes the nightly 
visits of the boys to the maidens, how they do their courting, 
the wedding, and the baptism which follows in due course. He 
depicts the whole course of life, even the history of whole 
families, passing them all in review before the reader in sun- 
shine and in storm, getting up and lying down, eating, drink- 
ing, and in all the pursuits of life which they engage in untir- 
ingly in a vegetative half slumber. All Jens Tvedt’s pictures 
are drawn from life, and his pictures of women especially are 
full of an intuitive perception which is fundamental; his women 
are not merely characterized by the distinctive features of a 
class, but by those truly feminine traits which lie deeper than 
all class distinctions. 

Written in the strong Norwegian dialect which is being ever 
more and more differentiated from the written language of 
Danish-Norwegian literature, Jens Tvedt’s books have few 
readers outside the class from which his subjects are drawn— 
the free farmers, who are now seeking to disrupt the union 
with Sweden and pursue an independent career of untrammeled 
national development. 

Hawaiian Music.—The Hawaiians are not a logical, people, 
they are not an intellectual people, but just a lot of happy-go- 
lucky, easy-living, music-loving, grown-up children. Where 
there is the sound of music there will you find the Hawaiian. 
It is difficult to imagine the time when the absurd little instru- 
ment, the typical Hawaiian instrument, called the taropatch, 
did not exist. It is shaped like a miniature guitar, is played 
upon with the fingers, not a bow, and its four strings are not 
picked like a banjo, but, being held in position guitar fashion 
on the lap, the four fingers of the right hand are brushed 
lightly or move heavily, as occasion requires, backward and 
forward over the strings, the fingers of the left hand changing 
the chords by pressure on the different strings as in playing 
the guitar. It gives forth a happy jingling treble,and the 
voice adds the deeper sounds. Its tones harmonize well with 
those of a guitar, and they are heard at all hours, on all occa- 
sions, and in all places, 

There is no really characteristic Hawaiian music. Their 
music is composite—their songs are set to adaptations of the 
music of other countries. Indeed, the creative faculty is almost 
void among them. Even the national anthem is an adapta- 
tion of “ God Save the Queen.” Reverse each strain of that 
well-known air and you can form a fair idea of the Hawaiian 
national anthem, called “ Hawaiian Ponoii” (po-no-we). It, of 
course, ends everything, and means “It’s time to go home” 
if the sovereign be not there, and if the sovereign is there it 
means “Stand up and keep back out of the way.”—T7he 
Musical World, Chicago. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


INSTANTANEOUS AUTOGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION. 


A RECENT REMARKABLE INVENTION. 





Y means of the telephone, we have been enabled to con- 
verse in our natural voice with friends across the street, 
in a distant portion of the city, or a thousand miles away. 
Now comes the “ Telautograph,” enabling us to write an auto- 
graph message, or a letter of any length, upon the table of a 
correspondent, without regard to the distance which separates 
us from that table. Of course, the transmitting medium in 
each case is electricity. The following digests will give our 
readers a good general idea of Prof. Elisha Gray’s wonderful 
instrument and the principles of its operation. We give pic- 
tures of the inventor and his machine, from The Engineering 
Magazine, and a specimen of the work as written and as 
received, from The Cosmopolitan. 


PROFESSOR GRAY’S NEW TELAUTOGRAPH. 
WILLIAM MAVER, JR., AUTHOR ‘‘AMERICAN TELEGRAPHY.” 
Engineering Magazine, New York, May. 

HE first inventor in the line of telautography was, I believe, 
E. A. Cowper, of England, who termed his invention, 
made in 1874, a writing telegraph, The transmitting-pen was 
held as in ordinary writing, the characters being placed on a 
strip of paper caused to move slowly to the left. The receiv- 
ing-pen was supported by a rod attached to an armature 
between two small electro-magnets, and its movements 
depended upon variations of magnetic strength in those mag- 
nets. These variations were produced by changes in the elec- 
trical resistances of the circuits through which flowed the cur- 
rents about the magnets. The receiving-pen had all the 
motions of the transmitting-pen. 

{The writer next briefly describes inventions in the same line, and 
on the principle of variable resistance, by Mr. Robertson, of New 
York, and Mr. Ethridge, of Pittsburgh, which resulted in the Robert- 
son-Ethridge telegraph, and gives a fac-simile of the writing. lle 
also explains the principle of ‘‘ compounding the point,” 
prominent feature in Professor Gray's instrument. ] 


which is a 


In the telautographic system just completed by Professor 
Gray—to whom, I believe, the term “telautograph ” is due— 
many imperfections of previ- 
ous writing-telegraphs have 
been avoided. 

If it were within the scope 
of this paper to give a detailed 
technical description of Gray’s 
improved telautograph, | 
would be debarred by the fact 
that certain of its important 
features have not yet passed 
through the Patent Office, and 
are, therefore, not accessible 
for inspection. 

In writing, an ordinary 
lead-pencil may be used. 
Near the point of this pencil 
two silk cords are fastened 
(see tllustration). These cords 
diverge from the pencil at 
right angles to each other, 
and enter the iron case through suitable apertures, Each 
cord is wound upon a small drum, mounted on a vertical 
shaft, each shaft’ carrying also a small toothed wheel. The 
wheel of each drum, in moving, operates an escapement 
which, in turn, causes an electrical contact point to oscillate 
in such manner as to send pulsations of positive and 
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negative polarity over the two main-line wires employed 
for the transmission of writing. The number of pulsations 
thus sent over the wires depends upon the rate at which the 
toothed wheels are caused to rotate by the movements of the 
silk cords around the drums. 


inch in 


If the pencil be moved one 
of either of the cords, 40 teeth of 
the wheel attached to that cord will be caused to pass a given 
point, and 4o polarity-pulsations will flow over the line wire. 
It will depend upon the direction of the pencil’s movement 
whether both wheels will be rotated at once—causing pulsa- 


the direction 


tions to pass over both of the wires at once—or whether a 
greater or less 
number will 
pass over either 
wire. The tel- 
autograph re- 
ceiver operates 
in a reverse 
manner to that 
of the trans- 
mitter. To 
each drum is 
attached an 
aluminum pen- 
arm by means 
of cords, on the 
principle of the 
well-known 
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bow-drill. The pen-arms are hinged together at the writing 
point. Asmall rubber tube, one end of which rests in an ink-well, 
passes through one of the pen-arms to the writing-pen, which 
is a small glass tube at the junction of the aluminum arms. As 
its point passes over the paper the ink is deposited by capillary 
action. The toothed wheels in the receiver are given a ten- 
dency to rotate by any suitable motive power (at present a 
small electro-motor is employed), but they are held in check 
by the escapements. Hence, as the movements of the escape- 
ments are governed by the polarized relays, which in turn are 
controlled by the toothed wheels of the transmitter, every 
movement, or “step,” of those wheels will be duplicated by the 
toothed wheels in the receiver. Consequently the movements 
of the transmitting-pencil in any direction will be exactly fol- 
lowed by the receiving-pen. 

It would seem that the force which drives the drums con- 
trolling the receivimg-pen would tend always to move the pen 
in one direction-—either up or down on the paper—in accord- 
ance with the movements of the escapements. That such is 
not the case is due to the employment of an ingenious mech- 
anism in the receiver, controlled by the transmitter, which 
reverses the direction of the driving-force simultaneously with 


every change of the transmitting-pencil from an up to a down 
stroke, 


A REVOLUTION IN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


ELISHA GRAY. 


HE telephone has educated the public to the use of wires, 
and has created a demand for a better and different class 
of service, something that will supplement both the telegraph 
and the telephone, something that will do what a letter does 
in matters of business, and can be sent as quickly asa tele- 
gram. All this is realized in the telautograph. This may be 
called a long pen, that writes in two cities simultaneously, 
making a double record, the one an exact fac-simile of the 
other. Even the paper at the receiving end is under the con- 
trol of the writer, and can be shifted at will. 
Six years ago last February, the inventor. began experimental 
work, with a corps of competent assistants, in a laboratory 
fitted up for that purpose, and has worked incessantly from 
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that day until the machine in its present perfected state was 
completed, only a few months ago. 

Hundreds of experiments were made during these six years 
of incessant work. 
machinery. 


It was a nice adjustment of science to 
It dealt with hundredths of an inch and thou- 
sandths of asecond. The first experimental machine was com- 
pleted and operated in 1887. 
ance plan; and inherent difficulties appeared that made it 


This was on the variable resist- 


apparently impossible to make a commercial machine after 
that method. 
method, which is the fundamental idea of the present machine. 


This was abandoned for the “step-by-step” 


The first successful machine on this plan was finished in 1888. 
It was a crude affair, but did some good writing. A third 
machine, in 1890, was a long step in advance, but was not 
sufficiently simple and reliable for public use. In 1892 the 
present instrument was completed. With the exception of 
certain refinements of parts and minor perfections of mechan- 
ism, it remains substantially as at first finished. 

In this machine the receiver, a very compact instrument, is 
distinct from the transmitter. Thus, the writer has his mes- 
sage on one blank, and that of his correspondent on anotlier, 
to the manifest gain of simplicity and facility in filing. The 
paper is on a roll attached to the machine, and is of ordinary 
make, about five inches wide. When it is to be moved forward 
the operator presses a lever at the left, which also electrically 
shifts the receiving paper. 
of the 
exhibited, the 


The accompanying cut is a fac- 


simile work as 
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The practical uses of the telautograph are as yet untold. 
Every man will find some special way in which it can serve him 
in his business or profession, for it is the most flexible of all 
means of communicating at a distance. 


in pencil and the other “The Telowograyh: 


in ink. Sketching, 1234 
S32 S67 

w/a 39 

7¥9o 


short-hand 
Gore 
MOM Pharm, 


notes, and 
other hieroglyphics can 
be readily transmitted, 
except that the shading 
of lines is not shown. 


The telegraph and 
the telephone communicate words only, while the telautograph 
can convey ideas by diagram, drawing, or any form of hiero- 
glyphic. More than this, it will transmit in a measure the 
individuality of the writer. Very soon it will becomea part of 
the machinery of daily life and a necessity. 

Inasmuch as it transmits an autograph signature, any trans- 
action may be carried on by parties widely separated, with as 
much facility as if face to face. All business now transacted 
in writing and through the mails, may be done by wire. The 
merchants and business-men of a city or town having a telau- 
tograph exchange, may do through it all business with each 
other that is now done by mail. Exchanges in different cities 
and towns may be connected by trunk lines, so that mer- 
chants can order goods over their own signatures, and factories 
and machine-shops may receive designs and working-draw- 
ings with orders thus transmitted. 

A ¢felautogram needs no confirmation by subsequent letter. 
It zs a letter over the writer’s own signature. Checks may be 
signed, drafts accepted, and contracts executed between par- 
ties in distant cities, through the agency of the telautograph, 
without the slightest waste of time. An account of a railroad- 
wreck, with a picture of the wreck itself, may be transmitted ; 
and a fair outline likeness of a person who is “wanted ” by 
the authorities can be sent by wire. All kinds of codes, maps, 
trade-marks, etc., and whole columns of figures, can be trans 
mitted, 
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WHY BACILLI ARE SO SMALL AND WHENCE THEY 
GET THEIR ENERGY. 
G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, F.R.S., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper 
Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, March. 

Se E bacilli, e.g., some of the nitrifying bacilli of the sci:, 

are said to be sustained by purely mineral food, while 
they furnish ejecta which contain as much potential energy as 
their food, or more. If this be the case, they must be supplied 
with a considerable amount of energy to enable them to evolve 
protoplasm and the other organic compounds of which they 
consist, from these Now, many bacilli are so 
situated that this energy is certainly not derived from sun- 
shine, and it is suggested that it may be derived from the gases 
or liquids about them. 


materials. 


The average speed with which the molecules of air dart about 
is known to be nearly 500 metres a second—the velocity of a 
rifle-bullet ; and the velocity of some of the molecules must be 
many times this, probably five, six, or seven times as swift. 
We do not know so much about the velocities of the mole- 
cules in liquids as of those in gases, but the phenomena of 
evaporation and some others indicate that they are, at least 
occasionally, comparable with those of a gas. Accordingly, 
whether the microbe derives a part of its oxygen or other 
nourishment from the gases, or from the liquids about it, it 
is conceivable that only the swifter-moving molecules can 


penetrate the microbe sufficiently far, or from other 


cause are either alone or predominantly fitted to be assimilated 
by it. 

Now, if this be what is actually taking place, the adjoining 
air or liquid must become cooler through the withdrawal from 
it of its swiftest molecules; and in compensation, an amount 
of energy exactly equivalent to this loss of heat is imparted 
to the microbes, and available for the formation within them 
of organic compounds. 

It is further evident that if this be the source of energy upon 
which bacilli and cocci have to draw, the minuteness of their 
narrowest dimension will be of advantage—probably essential 
—to them. Presumably it would be limited only by such other 
necessary conditions as may forbid the diminution of size being 
carried beyond a certain point. The diameter of a bacillus is 
frequently as small as half or a third of a micron, which brings 
it tolerably well into the neighborhood of some molecular 
magnitudes. 

The transference of energy here suggested may be what 
occurs, notwithstanding that it does not comply with the Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics, which states that heat will not 
pass from a cooler to a warmer body unless some adequate 
compensating event occurs, or has occurred, in connection with 
the transference. This law represents what happens when the 
vast number of molecular events (which are the real events of 
nature) admit of being treated statistically,and furnist an aver- 
age result. It, therefore, has its limits; and the communica- 
tion of energy from air to minute organisms which is described 
above, is an example of a process whiich is exempt from its 
operation ; since this treatment is supposed to be brought 
about by a discriminating treatment. of the molecules that 
impinge upon the bacillus, of precisely the same kind as that 
which Maxwell pictured as made by his well-known demons, 
It, therefore, belongs to the recognized exception to the Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics, viz., that which occurs in the 
few cases in which we can have under observation the special 
consequences of se/ected molecular events, instead of, as on all 
ordinary occasions, being able to measure an average outcome 
ouly from a// the molecular events in the portion of matter we 
are e€xamining, 

If some bacilli—those whicn live on mineral food—obtain 
their whole stock of energy in the way here indicated, it may 
be presumed that all bacilli get at least a part of what they 
require in the same way. 

The motions of an individual molecule do not from instant 
to instant conform to the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
although the law may apply both to the average of the 
motions of a single molecule taken over a long period of time 
and to the average of the simultanedDus motions of vast multi- 
tudes of associated molecules. As regards molecu/ay motions 
(the motions within a solid, or motions within a fluid that do 
not produce currents in the fluid), the millionth of one second 
is a long period, 


some 
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MONSIGNOR SATOLLI’S 
AMERICA. 


ye he Forum, New York, May. 


THE POPE IN WASHINGTON. 
BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT. 

RANCISCO SATOLLI in Washington is the “ Apostolic 
Delegate ” for the United States of His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII, resident in Italy. His commission duly “ given ”’ 
at Rome in St. Peter’s under the “ Fisherman's Ring” is full 
of the authority of the Pontifex Maximus: “We command 
- + + wecommand. . . . Whatever sentence or penalty 
you shall declare or inflict duly against those who oppose your 
authority we will ratify ; and with the authority given us by the 
Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably until condign satis- 
faction be made, notwithstanding constitutions and apostolic 

ordinances of any other to the contrary.” 

Certainly here is a Voice—a Voice creative. And the 
Creature is the “ Titular Archbishop of Lepanto,” Francisco 
Satolli. Verily, the Pope is in Washington. 

Is this a good thing for America—this extension of personal 
Papal power from the Tiber to the Potomac? Careful students 
of history usually find themselves on the alert when Rome 
makes a new move or adopts a new policy. Is alertness the fit 
attitude in this case ? 

If the Roman Catholic Church in America confined itself to 
purely religious ani spiritual offices; if in the spirit of Christ, 
who declared, “ My Kingdom is not of this world,” the Roman 
Church sought simply to teach the ignorant, to raise the fallen, 
to lead the guilty and penitent to the invisible and Divine 
Saviour; if it aimed to console the sorrowing, to edify the 
believing, and to promote righteousness, liberty, sympathy, and 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood throughout the land, the 
temporary or permanent presence of a gifted and saintly repre- 
sentative of a Church from beyond the sea would add to the 
gracious power of the Church in America; and if that repre- 
sentative were Francisco Satolli, the good brother would be 
warmly welcomed by all Christians in America. 

But most of us Americans do not regard the Pope of Rome 
as simply a spiritual leader. He may be that to many humble 
and submissive souls. But to the student of ecclesiastical and 
general history the Pope is more than that—or less. He and 
his followers claim a “ Kingdom of this World,” a kingdom 
which embraces the whole world—“all the kingdoms of the 
world and all the glory of them.” Against a papal decree no 
law has any force. A Roman-American bishop says: “ We are 
Catholics first and citizens next. God is above man and the 
Church above the State.” In this light wise men read Cardinal 
Gibbons’s statement, “ Next te God our country should hold 
the strongest place in our affections.” The Cardinal penned 
the words “ next to God,” with their full Roman meaning in 
his thought. In the same light we must read Mr. Satolli’s 
commission—as all loyal Roman Catholics read it. He is more 
than a spiritual guide. He is the “ A/ter Ego of the Supreme 
Pontiff within the ecclesiastical territory of the United States.” 
In Mr. Satolli the Pope is here! What was impossible in the 
United States a few years ago is nowa fact. Does the law 
announced by a Baltimore Bonaparte concerning the Pope 
apply also to his American A/ter Ego: “ Whether a captive or 
an exile the Pope can never be a subject”? 

Mr. Satolli is not here to modify one feature of Rome. His 
presence accentuates all that the Pope and the Church hold. 
He comes to direct a new experiment, by temporary conces- 
sions to the rights of the individual, especially in the matter of 
public education. He is the peace-maker between conflicting 
elements in the American Roman Church—éut he represents a 
new and temporary policy, and not a new principle. Both 
parties in the Church seek the same end: Roman Catholic 
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domination in the American State, and chiefly, as absolutely 
necessary to that end, the division of the public-school fund, 
and the support by the State of parochial teachers, the Roman 
Catechism, and Romanized historical text-books. The Church 
expects, one of these days, by a sudden and masterly stroke, to 
secure the incorporation of the parochial schools into the sys- 
tem of public free schools. In many places in our country, 
concessions have already been made by local authorities. 
Parochial-school buildings have been rented by public-school 
boards, ‘‘sectarian” schools held in them, and sectarian 
teachers in gown and hood paid out of the public treasury. 
The Faribault, Stillwater, and Poughkeepsie plans are substan- 
tially a surrender of the Nation tothe Church. The public- 
school funds are divided in Lima, N. Y., and, unless a change 
has recently been made, in Lexington, Ky.* All through the 
land this disloyal leaven is working, and the end is not yet. 
The new policy represented by Mr. Satolli will not reverse this 
Romanizing tendency. 

We are ready to die for the maintenance of the right of 
every Roman Catholic to worship God as he pleases under the 
American flag. But when he insists on his right to embody 
in our political system doctrines and policies absolutely and 
manifestly hostile to every distinctively American principle, 
we are craven cowards if we do not protest and resist. 

Welcome to Francisco Satollias a learned and distinguished 
Italian emigrant who desires to become a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen. Let the nation give him full liberty! But let the 
authorities in Washington beware how they pay him official 
attentions as a representative of the temporal kingdom or 
authority of the Pope of Rome, who is and can be “the sub- 
ject of no government on earth”! 


AN AMERICAN VICEROY FROM THE 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
{ae establishment at Washington of a permanent vice- 
papal court is not a matter of small importance in 
American ecclesiastical history. It is in the highest degree 
gratifying, all antecedents considered, that it has been regarded 
by the American public with entire equanimity. 

Forty-three years ago England was thrown into a ferment 
by the appointment of Cardinal Wiseman and several other 
respectable clergymen as archbishop and bishops at sundry 
points in that country. But to-day the sight of an elderly 
gentleman in red stockings causes as little consternation on 
London streets as does a Salvation-Army bonnet. The imme- 
diate successor of Cardinal Wiseman not only became, before 
his death, one of the most popular citizens of London among 
all classes, but was: given precedence, in Her Majesty’s name, 
over the highest secular nobles of the realm, as a prince of the 
Holy Roman Church. 

We may not give ourselves airs of superiority at this point 
over our British brethren. Only two years after “ the Popish 
invasion ” of England, Monsignor Bedini, arriving from Rome 
in America on some sort of Church business, met with seri- 
ously unpleasant adventures in some Western cities at the 
hands of the populace. Now comes Satolli, clothed with 
plenipotentiary authority, as if the Pope himself had come in 
person, and suffers no more serious molestation than the too 
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importunate attentions of newspaper men; and no other 
insult than the offer of friendly courtesies from the Tammany 
men. 


The times have changed. Not only have tne two parties of 

* The Mayor of Newark, N. J., on May Ist, instant, recommended 
by message to the Common Council that the parochial-school build- 
ings be placed in charge of the Board of Education from 12 o'clock 
Sunday night to 12 o’clock Friday night of each week; the parochial 
teachers to be retained (after passing the examination required of 
teachers in the public schools) at the same compensation as that of 
public-school teachers in similar grades, and to be paid from the 
school fund; and the buildings during the remainder of the week to be 
used for Church and Sunday-school purposes.—Eprror THE LITERARY 
DIGEs?t, 
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Christians desisted from shooting and burning each other in 
the name of the Lord, but there has been a notable abatement 
in the use of foul names and evil speaking, and mutual sus- 
picion. There are various visible causes of this change. Some- 
thing is due to an increased refinement ot feeling, such that a 
controversial style and temper tolerated fifty years ago are now 
intolerable ; something to the study of Comparative Theology; 
something to the “ higher criticism’ which has disclosed the 
date and meaning of the Apocalypse, and thus robbed the 
arsenals of both armies of some favorite missiles; much more 
is due to growing personal acquaintance and friendship 
between individuals in the opposing parties. But through all 
these and other influences believers will gratefully recognize 
the work of the Spirit of Christ. 

Intelligent contemplation of the map of the United States is 
a most sedative antidote for any apprehensions of Papal 
domination in this Republic. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, the continent of North America, except a narrow and 
interrupted strip of the Atlantic seaboard, was exclusively 
Roman Catholic, not by pretension merely, but to an important 
extent by actual occupation. How is it to-day? The Roman 
Catholics have acquired control over two great cities, Boston 
and New York; and they have lost the continent, except what 
remnant of dominion they precariously hold in Mexico and 
Lower Canada. At this rate of progress, how long will it take 
for the alarmist prophesies of the coming domination of the 
Pope, the Jesuits, and the Inquisition over our fallen liberties 
to come to their fulfillment ? The Roman Catholic Church is, 
and will continue to be, one of our largest and most influential 
Christian sects. That it will ever be anything beyond that is 
as little likely as that the Methodists will, or the Mormons. 

It is a wild misconception, into which nevertheless some 
Catholic writers have been led by a rhetorical impulse, to 
think of the ‘‘Apostolic Delegate ” as a measure of Home Rule. 
So far from this, it is government by the viceroy of what has, 
in modern times, come to be the most absolute monarchy in 
Europe. In the three centuries since the Council of Trent, 
the modification in Catholic doctrine has been comparatively 
insignificant; the change in constitution and government has 
been quiet but revolutionary; it has been from aconstitutional 
government to a personal despotism. 

Those who hold that “the best of governments is a benefi 
cient despotism,” may some of them expect great satisfaction 
from the vice-papacy. Those who are pleased with the admin- 
istration of the new Court are likely to be very much pleased. 
Personally, the Delegate seems to be a person of the most 
charming qualities. With all his courtly suavity of manner, he 
has not shown the least spirit of mere complaisance and com- 
promise. Within a few weeks of his arrival, he has tackled no 
less than three very grave subjects on which opinions were 
divided in a somewhat irritated and acrimonious way, and 
has settled them with swift and slashing decisions from which 
there is no appeal. And to the astonishment of many, they 
have all been decided on the liberal side. 

It does seem strange to find in the Catholic communion 
Rome more liberal than America, But the idea is not novel. 
Priests educated at Rome are generally men of broader, more 
genuinely Catholic, ideas then the graduates of Maynooth or 
of American seminaries. One of my most esteemed friends in 
the priesthood complains that there is less liberality among 
the Catholics of America than of any other country, The rea- 
son for this is close akin to that which accounts for the fact that 
Scotch Presbyterians visiting America are astonished at the 
lack of largeness and progressiveness of American Presby- 
terians; or that English ecclesiastics smile with wonder at 
the bumptiousness of their American Protestant Episcopal 
brethern. In any religious sect in America, those affected with 
less strict and “high” views become very easily and quietly 


detached from the sect, leaving the residuum ,more strongly 
impregnated with the characteristic sectarian flavors. In 
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other countries, especially in the State Churches, the liberals 
do not come away, but stay and leaven the lump. Even the 
Vatican itself, asthe beginning of Mgr. Satolli’s administra- 
tion proves, does not escape the persuasive influence of 
European liberalism. 


ROME A TRUE ALLY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Dr. JAMES F. LOUGHLIN, CHANCELLOR OF THE ARCH-DI0- 
CESE OF PHILADELPHIA, 

ELDOM passes a day that somewhere in the land some 
S apostle of discord, born out of due time, does not con- 
ceive it his duty to lift up the voice and warn his deluded 
country against “the aggressions of Rome.” More deplorable 
still, and far more compatible with the institutions of Morocco 
than of free America, are the attempts, periodically renewed, 
to establish in the very home of religious liberty, secret ieagues, 
the members of which bind themselves by oath to deprive 
Catholics of their constitutional rights. But we pursue the 
even tenor of our way, amused by the rantings, and unterrified 
by the threats, of fanaticism. 

Had the Catholic Church performed no other service to the 
American people, than by her august presence to widen their 
spiritual horizon, and, by bringing them into contact and sym- 
pathy with the religious life of Christendom, to prevent that 
narrow, Chinese isolation of soul with which they were threat- 
ened, this alone would have entitled her to be considered the 
greatest bexefactor of the nation. Her coming has banished 
for ever from amongst us the vanity, once so prevalent of 
inventing home-bred, crude, and local religions. The country- 
men of Morse and Edison have now wisely abandoned that 
foolish search after religious novelties; and are rapidly con- 
vincing themselves, either that the ancient Church of Christ is 


the divine organ of supernatural truth, or else that revealed 


religion is antiquated illusion. Toward whichever of these 
poles the American citizen is attracted, the motives which 
influence him are internal. To suppose that he can be made 
a Catholic, or an Agnostic on compulsion, is the very apex of 
absurdity. 

It is stated that the recent action of the Roman Pontiff in 
establishing a permanent delegation on the banks of the 
Potomac has caused a feeling of uneasiness that our liberties 
are in some mysterious manner endangered. Moreover, the 
pertinacity with which Catholics reaffirm the principle dis- 
carded by the majority of their fellow citizens of the necessity 
of blending religious with secular instruction in the education 
of youth, and the resolution with which they carry the prin- 
ciple into effect by the foundation and maintenance of a sepa- 
rate system of schools, are said to be a constant and increasing 
source of annoyance to vast numbers, who regard the unsec- 
tarian school as the proper, if not the indispensable, agent for 
effecting that thorough amalgamation of all classes, creeds, and 
races in which they repose the safety of the Republic. What 
has the Apostolic Delegate done since he touched these 
shores last October that was not of a nature to conciliate the 
affections of the American people and fill them with admira- 
tion for him and the revered Pontiff whom he so ably repre- 
sents? He has come among us as an angel of peace, fixedly 
determined and plenarily empowered to establish perfect har- 
mony, first, within the Catholic ranks, and then, so far as in 
him lies, between the Catholic body and the rest of the nation. 
His presence has been heartily welcomed, even by thoughtful 
men outside the Catholic communion, as a most acceptable 
addition to the moral forces of the nation, It needed no fresh 
exemplification to convince us that a hundred bishops and 
eight or ten millions of people cannot be kept together 
“amidst the sweetnesss of peace” without a central authority 
to which all must bow. This authority could not be satis- 
factorily exercised at a distance of five thousand miles and by 
officials imperfectly acquainted with our language and customs. 
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Since, then, the institution of papal delegation is of venerable 
antiquity, we ouglit rather to wonder that it was not introduced 
amongst us long ago than that it has come now. 

If we may credit the Pope and his Delegate with ordinary 
truthfulness, they are both in love with our national institu- 
tions, and see nothing in them which they cannot heartily 
approve. In this great Republic we have demonstrated that 
the widest divergencies of views in the regions of faith and 
speculation are compatible with perfect harmony in the walks 
of social life and in the fields of civic and political activity. Any 
one who should argue that only a Methodist or a Catholic or 
a Presbyterian could be a loyal American citizen, would be 
rewarded with contemptuous laughter. 

One forward step must be taken by some of us in the path of 
mutual toleration : we must recognize that one uniform system 
of education enforced by law would be as fully un-American 
and as repugnant to our ideas of justice as an established 
Church would be. For all practical purposes, the so-called 
school question is rapidly adjusting itself in the parallel 
development of two independent systems, the secular and the 
parochial; independent but not antagonist, and both thor- 
oughly American, It is hardship enough that Catholics 
should be obliged to shoulder a double burden of taxation to 
secure for their children an education conformable to their 
views. 

The virulent agitation against our Catholic school emanates 
chiefly from those ministers of other creeds who see 
clearly enough that we have adopted the only method of 
raising a generation of de/éeving Christians, and who would 
follow our course, if they or their congregations had our faith 
or courage. It is not difficult to foretell the result. Fifty years 
hence, while Catholicity will be blooming and vigorous in these 
States, the peculiar tenets of the various non-Catholic denomi- 
nations will be as extinct as the pterodactyl. Let that which 
is viable in an atmosphere of freedom survive; the rest will 
surely go under; but let honesty, conscientiousness, truthful- 
ness, and courage in speech and action continue to be recog- 
nized as distinctively American virtues. 





THE POPE AND THE BIBLE. 

By THE AUTHOR OF “THE POLICY OF THE POPE.” 
Condensed for Tae Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Contemporary Review, London, April. 

HE doubts and difficulties which rack the minds of edu- 
cated Catholics have their source in the ambiguous atti- 

tude which we are forced to take upon the subject of histor- 
ical science, applied to the study of the Bible. We believe and 
know that our holy religion, not being founded upon Biblical 
records, has nothing to fear from Biblical criticism; and we 
remember with pardonable pride that as long as historical 
science was in its infancy, this speculative doctrine was 
embodied in palpable shape, and our scholars enjoyed and 
exercised absulute liberty to inquire into the history of the docu- 
ments, and weigh the value of the narratives of the Scriptures. 
And we now observe with undisguised alarm that science, hav- 
ing accomplished her task and garnered in her harvest, we are 
forbidden to eat of the ripe fruits of knowledge. Biblical 
investigations are discouraged, subsidiary philological studies 
frowned down; the lips of our few scholars sealed; and the 
light of the Bible kept in chronic eclipse by the intervention 
of an opaque theological body. On the one hand, our infallible 
Church assures us that, whatever the value of natural or his- 
torical science, our religion is safe beyond the range of attack. 
On the other hand, a most powerful agency has been set in 
motion for the express purpose of preventing us from opening 
the secret chamber in which the verdict of science is hidden 
away. Now, if there is indeed no danger, whence comes the 
fear? And if the fear is well-grounded what becomes of the 
assurance ? It is because we implicitly trust in that assurance, 
as the heirs of hopes too fair to turn out false, that we ardently 
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desire the immediate 


removal of those irksome restric- 
tions which have sprung from what we hold to be craven fear. 
This was the grateful task which we ardently hoped would be 
undertaken and accomplished by Leo XIII., whom we rev- 
erently looked upto from the day of his election, as the Heaven- 
sent bringer of peace and light. 

When Eichorn was -riticising the records, and Herder inter- 
preting the spirit, of the Book, Catholics were authoritatively 
told that whatever breaches these “attacks” might effect in 
the Churches of other denominations, the Rock upon which 
theirs was founded had nothing to fear. Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, and others who ground their faith upon the Bible, 
might look to their positions, but we alone, who might confess 
to erroneous conceptions about the Scriptures without impair- 
ing the infallible authority of our Church, could afford to 
indulge in the curiosity of leisurely spectators. And the reality 
of our liberty was proved by its exercise. In the Sixteenth 
Century the pious Catholic Masius fearlessly taught that the 
Pentateuch was not the work of Moses; in the Seventeenth 
Century the Jratorian Simon undertook to prove the same 
thesis; and in the Eighteenth Century, our apologist, Astruc, 
was the first to suggest the celebrated distinction between the 
Elohistic and the Jahvistic sources in Genesis. But in the 
year of grace 1893 we are taught by the most learned of our 
professors, in text-books and manuals, that “ The Pentateuch 
was composed in the Sixteenth or Fifteenth Century, B.c.,” 
that “it has come down to us in its substantial integrity as it 
left the hand of Moses, with the exception of the narrative of 
his death,” and that God Himself is the writer of the Bible. 
Thus, while the Lutheran, Anglican, and other Churches have 
demolished the sea-wall and allowed the scientific wave to 
sweep over the footprints of ancient and medizval apologists, 
we Catholics have hastily stepped to the rear, lest our gar- 
ments should be moistened by the spray. And the voice that 
sternly bids us thus retreat in fear, tells usin the same breath 
to believe that, like Peter, we, too, may walk on the water 
without dread of sinking, while our less-favored neighbors must 
perish. No doubt, the formal declaration of the Church is one 
thing, and the current teachings in Catholic schools is another; 
but according to the new doctrine the difference between them 
does not in the slightest affect the position of the faithful, 
who are bound to beliewe—not merely coldly acquisce in, but 
firmly believe, and hold, the views of the “ teaching.” as well 
as the dogmas, of the infallible Church. The only difficulty is 
that the Churcli is forced to pin its faith for ever to the one, 
while it may conveniently repudiate the other, should the other 
prove erroneous. And here it is that the shoe pinches. 

For the “teaching Church” makes known to us in very 
emphatic language that the results of Biblical criticism are 
false and dangerous; and as members of “the crowd of the 
faithful,” it is our bounden duty to listen, believe, and be 
silent. Our young men are systematically kept from alk 
original research in the field of Biblical criticism; for the 
belhoof of those whom eccentric tastes or exceptional duties 


-impel to devote themselves to such studies, professors are 


employed admittedly incompetent to decipher asingle Hebrew 


word; for those who are determined to master the difficulties 
of Semitic tongues, Ca/holdic dictionaries have been thouglit- 
fully provided; while the few who have surmounted all these 
artificial obstacles, and snatched the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, are fain to whisper their convictions to trusted friends 
in places free from eavesdroppers. This is hardly a healthy 
condition for any Church to subsist in, and the story of these 
pathological symptoms can be grateful only to those Catholics 
who study the past without profit and the future without hope. 
Sadder than all else we have conscientious teachers and 
scholars who day after day and year after year, propound and 
uphold Biblical theories and systems which, in their heart of 
hearts, they believe to be false. To silence these submissive 
souls may perhaps be advantageous to the system, but is surely 
prejudicial to the Church, which must take long views of 
expediency, remembering that the wind which blows out tiny 
candles fans destructive fires. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, AND HIS POSTHUMOUS 
BOOK. 

INCE Mr. Lowell’s death, a small volume* has been published 

entitled, ‘* The Old English Dramatists,” consisting of the notes 

he prepared for six lectures delivered during the spring of 1887, at the 


Lowell Institute, in Boston, In the delivery, these notes, it appears, 


were supplemented by a good deal of extemporaneous matter, ‘‘ sug- 
gested by the passages from the plays selected for illustrations of the 
discourse.” This extemporaneous matter has not been preserved. 
The six lectures are devoted to Marlowe, Webster, Chapman, Beau- 


mont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. Notwithstanding the some- 


what fragmentary nature of its contents, the volume has been very 
well received. Mr. W. H. Johnson, in Zhe Denison Quarterly 
(Granville, Ohio), says of the Lectures : 


‘* They will be searched in vain for any hint of the approaching 
dissolution of his powers. ‘The same keen insight, the same flow of 
humor, the same love of the beautiful and good, and the same hatred 
of the wrong which have marked his whole career, are here in the full- 
ness of their development. Posthumous publications are not, as a 
rule, fortunate, but the fame of Lowell can suffer no ill from the 
perusal of these lectures” . 


In a laudatory notice of the book, 7%e Examiner (New York) thus 
describes its nature : 


‘* The method followed in discussing these writers is conspicuously 
informal. No attempt is made to exhaust the subject, or to be sci- 
entific, or to developa theory, except it be the theory that what is once 
beautiful is always so. ‘There is something of Lamb’s delightful dif- 
fuseness in these talks, and certainly Lowell’s motive in speaking his 
mind was identical with Lamb’s—a sincere love of his theme, and 
long familiarity with it.” 


‘The book seems to be not less acceptable on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Zhe Spectator (London), in the course of an analysis of the 
volume of some length, makes these observations : 


‘* The Lectures before us have not had the advantage of Mr. Low- 
ell’s revision ; but they do not perceptibly suffer from the want of it, 
and the reader who turns to them with interest for the author’s sake 
will find his compensation in their intrinsic worth. Mr. Lowell’s 
judgments, it is needless to say, are thoroughly independent, and his 
appreciation of the poets whom he criticises never runs into extrava- 
gance. Mr. Swinburne’s generous, though not indiscriminate, praise 
of Ford is not echoed by Mr. Lowell, who considers his plays chiefly 
remarkable ‘‘ for that filagree work of sentiment which we call senti- 
mentality.” Ford abounds, the lecturer thinks, in mock pathos, but 
he confesses that in his youth he was thoroughly imposed on by 
him.” 


Contemporaneou:ly with this book of Lowell’s appears a memoir of 
him by Mr. Francis H. Underwood,t who was Lowell’s lifelong friend 
and associated with him inthe editorship of 7’%e Atlantic Monthly. The 
Critic (New York) gives an analysis of Mr. Underwood’s volume, and 
extracts some of itsanecdotes. This is Zhe Critic’s view of Mr. Un- 
derwood’s qualifications for his task : 


‘* The author’s opportunities for knowing Mr, Lowell in his bright- 
est days were exceptional. Their long personal intercourse in Cam- 
bridge was invaluable for this purpose, and he has made excellent use 
of it. Mr. Underwood had the benefit of association not only with 
the subject of his memoir, but also with his family and friends.” 


From Mr. Underwood himself comes the following anecdote : 


** In 1855, Longfellow having resigned his place as Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature in Harvard College, Lowell was 
appointed his successor, with leave of absence, that he might perfect 
himself in his studies. He went to Germany, passing most of his 
time at Dresden, but did not remain so long as he had intended. In 
later years he gave an amusing explanation of his premature return ; 
and the story, perhaps, is not unworthy of being repeated, as it is the 
thistle-downs of humor which are apt to be blown away from stately 
biographies. Lowell told the story at a whist-party. ‘I had given 
instructions,’ he said, ‘to my bankers in London to notify me when 
my balance was reduced to a certain sum ; and then I settled myself 
to my Studies, keeping no account of the drafts I drew from time to 
time. I supposed I had still a good sum to the fore, and a pleasant 
time in prospect ; but I was surprised one day to receive notice that 
my account had touched the figure I had mentioned. There was 
nothing to do but pack up and go home, which I did. Mark the se- 
quel! Some years afterward I received a letter from the bankers, 


* The Old English Dramatists. By James Russe!l Lowell. New Riverside Edi- 
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stating that owing to the error of a clerk I had been charged with a 
draft for so-and-so-many pounds, which ought to have been debited to 
the account of a kinsman of mine ; and that sum, with compound in- 
terest, was subject to my order, ‘They regretted the inconvenience I 
had suffered by the shortening of my visit, and, by way of compensa- 
tion, they suggested an investment—if I did not need the money at 
once—which they thought would turn out well. I thanked them and 
asked them to invest the money as they thought best. Well, in a 
year I got a draft for near £700. With that I refurnished my house. 
Now you who are always preaching figures, and Poor Richard, 
and business habits, what do you say to ¢hat? If I had kept an ac- 
count and known how it stood, Z should have spent that money, and 
you would not new be sitting in those easy chairs, or walking on a 
Wilton carpet. No, hang accounts and figures !’” 


It will interest some to know what the Atlantic paid for editorial 
service and contributions when Lowell was its editor : 


‘* Lowell’s salary as editor was $3,000 a year with extra pay for his 
contributions. ‘ The usual rates for the best writers were ten dollars 
a page for prose, and an average of fifty dollarsfor a poem. The A¢- 
lantic was not able to pay the prices given to leading’ authors to-day, 
But Lowell and the fraternity were fully satisfied.’ ” 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


geen the Reformation no event has agitated the religious world 
so deeply as the application of the methods of the Higher 
Criticism as a test of the historic value of the Holy Scripture. 
Special prominence has been given to the subject by the recent trial 
of Dr. Briggs of the Presbyterian Church for heresy in connection 
with his public utterances, and the doctor has now sought to render 
his attitude toward the question clear by the publication of a work* 
defining his views on the subject. In a review of this work Zhe 
Examiner (Baptist) of New York says: 


‘* Dr. Briggs is a complete convert to the school of Reuss, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen, so far as method and general results are concerned, 
He adapts their critical analysis of the Hexateuch into four main docu- 
ments, with numerous supplementary ‘‘ redactors,” which might be 
named for popular convenience the crazy-quilt theory. He has 
implicit faith in the soundness of the process by which from this hodge- 
podge the original constituent materials are extracted and sorted by 
the critics. ‘To make the ‘‘ crazy-quilt” theory seem probable, he 
cites a passage from Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron,” which, he asserts, nearly 
displaced the Gospels in the Syrian church. Had it completely and 
permanently displaced them, we should have had a complete parallel 
to the history of the Pentateuch, we are told. Be it so. But had 
that event occurred, not merely in Syria, but throughout the Christian 
world, so that the original four Gospels were completely lost, does Dr. 
Briggs expect us to believe that the wit of man would have availed 
to decompose Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron” and to reconstruct from it the 
four Gospels ? 


‘* The most conservative scholars have never denied that the Penta- 
teuch is composite; that is to say, they have admitted as extremely 
probable that Moses used preéxisting documents, traces of which are 
found in Genesis, The remaining books bear on their face statements 
that they were composed in sections, which might have been put 
together in their present form by a subsequent editor. The ‘ codes,’ 
of which so much is made by critics, are expressly stated to have been 
delivered to Moses at different times, Many of the lines of cleavage 
that the critics find are not in the least inconsistent with the substantial 
Mosaic authorship of the Penateuch, with subsequent additions and 
editing such as tradition ascribes to Ezra. Most of the admitted facts 
of the Higher Criticism are neither new nor startling; it is only the 
use made of them, to support the hypothesis of a multitude of authors, 
thatisnew. . . Dr. Briggs’s treatment of men who, to say the 
least, are his peers in Old-Testament literature and criticism, is 
unworthy of a Christian scholar.” 


But Dr. Briggs has no lack of supporters who champion him as a 
leader of advanced thought. Zhe Literary World (Boston), in a 
lengthy review of his work, says: 


‘* The Higher Criticism, as championed by Dr. Briggs, is nothing 
more than the application of the long established canons of criticism 
to the writings of the Old and New Testaments. Dr. Briggs first 
brought to very general notice the processes of European scholars, and 
without hesitation or concealment openly agitated the subject, Fol- 
lowing up his volumes on Biblical study and Messianic prophecy he 
gives us now the results of nearly a lifetime of examination and 
research. The book has been written for the general public 
rather than for Hebrew students, Accordingly the text has been made 
as free from technical matters as possible. . . . 

‘* The result of the argument, as stated in the final chapter, is that 
there are four great documents in the Hexateuch, the product of 
Ephraimitic, Judaic, priestly and Deuteronomist writers. The several 
characteristics of these authors are strikingly like those of the four 
Evangelists in the New Testament. The number of codes is given as 


* The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 
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five. This unity in variety strengthens the credibility of the Penta- 
teuch, As the four Gospels contain the Gospel of Christ, so the nar- 
ratives of the Pentateuch contain the law of Moses. The deeper study 
of the unity and variety of the Hexateuchal narratives and laws will 
fructify and enrich the theology of our day, just as the deeper study of 
the unity and variety of the Gospel has been an unspeakable blessing 
in the past generation. . . . 


The Critic (New York) follows in still more laudatory strain. It 
Says: 


‘* Dr. Briggs has done a work which calls to mind that which Isaac, 
as true successor of Abraham, achieved when he made the old reser- 
voirs of living water once more worthy of the Patriarch’s name. ‘The 
principles of the Higher Criticism, which, for centuries, men have 
used to vast advantage in other literatures, are here set forth in com- 
pact and popular form; and the honest reader of the Bible who 
believes it is true may well wonder why we should apply these prin- 
ciples to the books of other Oriental religions—Buddhism, Islamism, 
Confucianism, etc.—but, for some inscrutable reason, most one- 
sidedly refuse to apply them tothe religion of Israel. . . . What- 
ever may be the reception of this volume of Dr. Briggs’s by his own 
denominationalists, it is quite sure, to our mind, after reading it, that 
it will equip the student against the fallacies and personal unbelief of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, as well as against such small fry as talk 
about ‘ the mistakes of Moses.’ In the apprehension of the divine 
harmony of the Hexateuchal narratives, one is able to defend them 
against those who have endeavored to undermine their credibility.” 

> 





AN AGNOSTIC APOLOGY. 


HE Atheneum, London, gives us to understand that the title of Mr. 

Stephen's volume, ‘‘An Agnostic Apology,” * is more modest 

than the contents; ‘‘for,” Zhe Athenaum says, ‘‘ this is certainly a 
strong piece of destructive criticism.” It adds: 


‘* We have here a forcible presentment of the case for agnosticism, 
and a man need nut profess that creed, or lack of creed, to welcome a 
general statement of its principles, set forth with a fine union of vigor 
and moderation. It would, of course, be absurd to say that every 
one will be pleased with these principles when he gets them. The 
case for any particular form of religious theory is in its very nature a 
criticism, if not an exposure, of the claims raised by other theories; 
and although the title of the book suggests the modest attitude of pure 
defenfe, reassuring, perhaps, to those who hold that agnosticism is 
best met by paying it little attention, its chararacter is necessarily 
aggressive, however polite its tone. In theological controversy an 
apology for one’s own views cannot avoid becoming an assault, direct 
or indirect, upon the views of others; and where a writer seeks to 
undermine his opponents’ views by doubting whether there be any 
theology at all; it isa combat 4 outrance. . . 

** Mr, Stephen begins with a general apology for agnosticism, based 
chiefly on what he considers to be the contradictory utterances of 
those who profess to have solved the profoundest mysteries. 

‘The assault is then delivered in force in the two essays entitled 
‘ The Skepticism of Believers’ and ‘Dreams and Realities,’ which 
contain an amount of general argumentative matter sufficient to 
make the fortune of several ordinary controversialists. But it is in 
the account and criticism of ‘ Newman's Theory of Belief’ that Mr. 
Stephen comes to close quarters with the object of his antagonism. 
. « « The next essay, on ‘ Poisonous Opinions,’ is the longest, and 
perhaps the least interesting in the book. It is a close and detailed 
analysis of various views of toleration, more particularly of Mill's, 
Finally, in the ‘ Religion of all Sensible Men,’ Mr. Stephen discusses 
with great acumen, not so much the theoretical question as to what 
that religion may be—a question which, as he declares, men of sense 
never answer—but the practical question as to how far it is wise and even 
justifiable for a man to be reticent about his own opinions, The preced- 
ing essays are a sufficient indication of the opinions which Mr. Stephen 
himself holds, and the last essay provides an instructive commentary 
on their use and value, and the part that similar opinions may be 
destined to play in the future. Mr. Stephen is here anything but 
over-sanguine himself, and for the benefit of those who are zealots in 
the cause of new and enlightened beliefs he discharges a plentiful 
douche of the coldest water.” 


The Chicago Tribune, not as polite as The Atheneum, defines the 
character of these essays as pugnacious, and then seeks for the 
raison détre of Mr. Stephen’s book. It says: 


‘His apology for agnosticism is found in the ‘imbecilities’ of 
religious faith—the ‘ gratuitous logic-chopping’ which accompanies 
the defense of dogma, the ‘scum of effete superstition,’ the ‘ dead 
exuvie of thought,’ which attach to the religious creed. The 
‘believer,’ according to him, is the enemy of human reason. He 
thinks that the time has yet to come when the Christian apologist 
‘can appeal to reason without in the same breath vilifying reason.’ 
Hence this apologist of agnosticism appears as the champion of 
reason against the enemies of reason. Hence, again, he is for smi- 
ting the ‘ believer’ hip and thigh. Something of Voltaire’s hatred of 
‘Vinfame’ enters into his writing; something, too, of that cynic’s 
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keen, swift sarcasm and of the brilliant polish of his style. But Mr. 
Stephen is too thoroughly an Englishman to follow his French mode} 
in all respects. His real phototype is Hobbes—bhard, sententious, 
vigorous in assertion and still more in denial, tremendously logical 
(in the narrow sense), and quite capable at times of being abusive, not 
to say brutal. In fact, in many passages of the book agnosticism 
appears in the guise of the ‘ bruiser’ in the controversial prize-ring, 
stripped to the waist and dealing vicious blows on the body of the 
opponent with bare knuckles, as it were. 

** One of the most extraordinary features of this ‘ Apology’ is the 

supreme contempt it exhibitsfor its adversaries. . . . While it 
may be admitted that the popular religious consciousness presents 
the idea of the infinite in inadequate form of the senuous imagination, 
and obscures it with myth and superstition, it may yet be held to 
involve a truer conception of man’s relation to the power that is in 
him and above him, and in and above the nature that is around him 
than the current scientific agnosticism. . . It seems a pity that 
Mr. Stephen should have devoted so much of his energy to the rout. 
ing of the fools, fanatics, and bigots who, as he describes them, are 
likely to constitute so very small a class among his readers. 
It would be interesting to see how he would come off with his agnos- 
ticism in an encounter with, say, Dr. Stirling or Prof. Edward Caird. 
To be sure, he would not be allowed, ashe too often here allows him- 
self, that free use of rhetoric whereby epigram is converted into 
argument, and the case is begged with an epithet, but the learned 
world would be better edified, and something might perchance be 
gained for the cause of truth.” 


s — 


PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS. 


CONTRIBUTION to the vexed problem as to what Columbus 
- looked like has just been made by Mr. Nestor Ponce de Léon,* 
The book is thus described by the New York Suu (M. W. H.): 


[May 13, 1893 


‘* Fora well-timed and interesting contribution to Columbian litera- 
ture we are indebted to Mr. N. Ponce de Léon, who, under the name 
of the Columbus Gallery, has published a treatise so exhaustive as to 
deserve the name of monograph on the portraits of the discoverer, 
In a handsome quarto volume of some one hundred and seventy pages 
are included nearly one hundred cuts, reproducing not only portraits, 
but monuments, statues, medals, and paintings which purport to rep- 
resent the lineaments of the great navigator. ‘These works of art are 
classified according to their date and the evidence of their authentic- 
ity. By a reference to this book one can determine ata glance the 
respective claims of the various portraits of Columbus, we do not say 
to artistic excellence, but to constituting a trustworthy transcript of 
his features.” 


The Sun’s summary of some statements made by Mr. ue Léon may 
be thus condensed : 


Paulus Jovius, Archbishop of Nocera, born in 1483, who died in 
1552, had in his villa, near Lake eens a a Fae collection of portraits 
An en- 


the probabilities are strong that 


of various persons, and among them a portrait of Columbus. 
thusiastic admirer of the Discoverer, 
the Archbishop would not have been satisfied with a portrait which he 
What be- 


came of this Jovian portrait after the death of Jovius is not known. 


did not believe to be a trustworthy likeness of Columbus. 


Several copies of this picture were taken, one of which now hangs in 
the Uffizi Gallery, in Florence. 
the Gallery since before 1568, was made a woodcut still extant, pref- 


From this copy, which has hung in 


aced to an edition of the ‘‘ Elogia” 
The Florence picture can probably be traced to 1552. 


of Jovius, printed in 1575. 


‘*Mr. Ponce de Léon would pronounce it the oldest reasonably 
authenticated picture of the great Genoese. This picture has been 
repeatedly copied in oil and by all kinds of processes. Among them 
the copy formerly owned by Jefferson and now in the libtary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society is well known. Our avihor con- 
siders the engraving in the Jovius book and the Florence portrait as 
the originals of about all the pictures of any importance. Artists 
have introduced sundry variations in them, some from a want of skill, 
some deliberately to make people believe they were originals or copies 
from unknown originals, In the greater part of them, however, it is 
easy to detect that they all reproduce one single type, that of the 
Jovian picture.” 

Some further details about the book are given by 7he Zimes (New 


York): 


**Mr. Ponce De Léon’s volume, with its numerous illustrations, 
presents in continuous form the existing portraits, engravings, medals, 
Statues, and monuments of Christopher Columbus, and the book has 
a preface by ex-Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, President of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society. Judge Daly accords high praise to the 
labor bestowed on the book.” . ‘ 

‘* A point to which the author has devoted particular attention is 
the personal appearance of the Admiral. He has in his collection 

* The Columbus Gallery. The ‘‘ Discoverer of the New World ” 
in Portraits, Monuments, Statues, Medals, and Paintings. 
Illustrated. 


as Represented 
Historica: Description 


by Nestor Ponce de Léon. New York: N. Ponce De Léon. 
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nearly 500 so-called portraits of Columbus, and has, perhaps, examined 
double that number, but they all ‘ differ so widely that ead cannot 
under any circumstances represent the same man. 

“ Without committing himself, the author leans perhaps a little to 
the portrait known as the Jovius one. ‘The trouble about Jovius was 
that, though an Italian of artistic taste and great wealth, he was not 
trustworthy.” . . 

‘*The variations from the Jovian source are so many as not to be 
worth presenting. ‘The one known as the Rincon portraits is Jovian 
in appearance. It was painted by Rincon, and that artist lived 
beween 1446 and 1500. He wasthe Court painter. If only authentic, 
the Rincon picture would be the mostimportant of portraits. It never, 
however, appeared in any catalogue and never received mention. But 
it has hung from time immemorial in the private library of the Kings 
of Spain, ‘ and it is said traditionally that it was painted by Antonio 
del Rincon upon the return of Columbus from the second voyage.’ 
The picture known as the Veragua portrait, owned by the Duke, who 
is now on a visit to us, is believed to be a portrait of Ferdinand, the 
son of the discoverer. We are, then, narrowed down to two pictures 
—The Jovius one, or the engraved copy of it, and the Yafiez. ‘The 
chances are good that Columbus did look something like either of 
them. 

‘* Mr. Ponce de Leon’s volume is opportune, for in it can be found 
interesting material in regard to the pictures and all the monumentc 
the world has erected to the memory of Columbus.” 


A NEW HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC., 


|" was announced at the Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII., that he intends 
the Maid of Orleans, 
count of her life by Lord Ronald Gower,} not wholly unknown as an 


to canonize Timely, therefore, is a new ac- 


author, who made a journey to places in France connected with her 
Lhe Ledger (Philadelphia) thinks well of the volume : 


‘* Lord Ronald Gower’s history of ‘ Joan of Arc’ is by far the best 
which has appeared in English. It is based upon the authoratative 
works of Quicheron, Wallon, and Fabre, and contains minutes of her 
trial at Rouen in 1430, and of her rehabilitation in 1456. It is men- 
tioned here that until the period of the Siege of Orleans the national 
royal standard of France had been a dark blue. Joan prepared a 
standard showing the Lilies of France emblazoned on a white ground, 
and it is not unlikely that the veneration produced by the white flags 
of the Maid was the reason of the later French kings adopting the 
white ground on their military banners. ‘The account of the martyr- 
dom is pitifully realistic. A bibliography closes this trustworthy nar- 
rative.” 


story. 


Not unfavorable is the opinion of Zhe Tribune (New York): 


** Lord Ronald Gower’s book is a compact recital of Joan of Arc’s 
fitful passage across the horizon of the Fifteenth Century. He has 
gleaned industriously from the evidence available in books and arch- 
ives, and his history is welcome. He has no literary style, no philoso- 
phy, as we have said ; and there are careless printings of names and 
dates on his pages, for which the responsibility is perhaps to be 
divided between him and the proof-reader, With all its faults it re- 
mains a serviceable book.’ 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The unconscious humor of titles is sometimes delightful. 
is The us with the 
startling intelligence that there was an ‘‘ Evolution of Christianity 
before Dr. Abbott.” 
the founder of that great historic movement, 


Here, 


for example, Arena whose cover confronts 


He will be interested to learn that he was not 
Such unconscious jesting is not infrequent. One of the books in 
our library bears on its back the lettering ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible? 
Gladden.” But even this contribution to the Higher Criticism is less 
remarkable than that made to theology by the announcement of a 
title-page of a book written about the middle of this century, bearing 
the title ‘‘ First Things or Essential Truths First Revealed by Gardner 
Spring, D.D.” 


— Christian Union, 

An interesting comparison of the literary output of 1802 with that 
of the year 1800, in proportion to the estimated number of readers 
then and now, has been prepared by 7‘%%e Author. It is based on the 
computation that there are four times as many readers now as in 1800. 
On this basis the only really revolutionary change shown is in the 
number of new novels, though there has been an increase along other 
lines. There has been some increase in 
and in ‘‘ History and Biography 
Educational, 


‘* Theology and Sermons,” 
”. there has been a conmulasnta 
Philolog ’ and still 
** Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated 


“oe 


increase in books Classical, ical,’ 


more in ‘‘ Voyages and Travels. 





t Joan of Arc. By Lord Ronald Gower, F. S. A. 
Royal octavo, pp. x. 335. London: John C, Nimmo, 
ner’s Sons, 1893. 


With Ten Illustrations, 
New York: Charies Scrib- 
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Works” would seem to have diminished, while ‘* Law, 


have diminished to a far greater extent. 


ledicine, and 
Novels, 


The actual number of new 


Poetry” on the 
other hand, have multiplied enormously, 
novels, 


in 1800 was 46. The number in 1892 was 1,147. The num- 


ber of novels written and not published, as shown by testimony from 
prominent publishing-houses, is startling. ‘The judgment of experts, 
based on the number of works examined, is that of amateur novelists 
only about three in every 100 manage to get their 
77 oy Standard. 


works printed,— 


Although Doctor Johnson has been in his grave more than a hun- 


dred years (he died in 1784), anecdotes about him are still revived. 
latest revival. When Johnson had sent the last sheet of 
his dictionary to the publisher, Andrew Millar 


‘Andrew Millar 


This is the 
, he received this note: 
Samuel 


Dictionary,’ and thanks 


sends his compliments to Mr. Johnson, 
with money for the 
God 


Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. 


last sheet of copy of his ‘ 


he is done with him.” To which S 


samuel replied: ‘* Samuel 
Audrew Millar, and is very 
glad to find (as he does by this note) that Andrew Millar has the grace 
to thank God for anything.” 


The first 


established 


number of Zhe Pall Mall Magazine 
by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, in 
uncommon in the first number of any publication, 


the periodical just 
London, has merits 
It exhibits the 


most careful and adroit editing. Its writers have been selected wit} 


excellent judgment, the balance of subjects has been admirably main- 
tained, and nothing has been used that has not title to interest and 


discussion, The illustrations are, with few exceptions, of a kind to 


which we are not accustomed in initial numbers. Judging by this 
installment of its text, the magazine promises to be entertaining but 


not frivolous, refined but not weak.—MNew Vork 7ribune. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. The Story of a Prairie People. George Bird Grinnell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Cloth, $1.75. These are stories illustrating the daily 
life, customs, and history of the Blackfeet Indians. 

Brooks (Phillips), the Man, the Preacher, and the Author. 
With an Introduction by Joseph Cook, and an Estimate by F 
John L. Hastings, Boston. Cloth, I\lus., $2. 

Dearest, A Novel, By Mrs. Forrester. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. An Elementary Manual for Stu- 
dents Preparing for the Ordinary Grade Examination of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. By W. Perren Maycock, M.I1.E.E. Part I]. With Original 

Juestions, and Ruled Pages for Notes. About go Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Macmillan & Co, Cloth, 75c. 

Gascoigne (George), The Life and Writings of. Prof, Felix E. Schelling, of tl.e 
University of Penna.; with Three Poems heretofore not Reprinted. (Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Philology, Literature, and 
Archzology.) Ginn & Co., Boston. Bds., $1. Gascoigne, born between 1530 
and 1535, was one of the great pioneers of Elizabethan poetry. ' 

His Letters, A Novel. Julien Gordon. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 


Holy Writ and Modern Thought: A Review of Times Teachers. Arthur Cleve- 
land Cox. E. P. Dutton & Co, Cloth, $1. 

Jean Berny, Sailor. From the French of Pierre Loti, of the Académie Fran- 
gaise. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $ 

Joshua, The Book of. Wiiliam Garden Blaikie, 
Expositor’s Bible, Edited by the Rev. 
Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1.50. 


Newell Dunbar 
W. Farrar, D.D. 


D.D., LL.D 
W. Robertson Nicoll, 


. Sixth Series of The 
Bish.g Yokes Wie Moe 


Kennel Secrets: How to Breed, Exhibit, and Manage Dogs. Dr. J. Frank 
Perry. J. L. Thayer Pub. Co., Boston. Cloth, $3 

Last Sentence (The). A Novel. By Maxwell Gray. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, 
Illus., $1.50 

Oriole’s Daughter. A Novel, By Jessie Fothergill. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Pawnee Hero-Stories and Folk-Tales. 
and Character of the Pawnee People. 
Sons. Cloth, Illus., $1.75. 

Renan re? In Memoriam. 
Duff, F.R.S. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Roman Empire (the), The Church in, a.p. 64-170 ; 
tian History in Asia Minor. W.H.Ramsay. G. P 
Maps, $3. 

Sister Jessica, The Fate of, 
Paper, 2sc. 

Verbum Dei. 
M.A., 
$1.50. 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs, 
George Bird Grinnell. Charles Scribner's 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Mountstuart E, Grant 


with Chapters of Later Chris- 
. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, with 
A Novel, By F. W. Robinson. ‘Tait, Sons, & Co 
The Yale Tectures on Preaching, 1893 


By Robert F. Horton, 
Author of “ Revelation and The Bible,” ete, 


Macmillan & Co, Cloth, 


Yosemite (the), The Discovery of, and The Indian War of 1851. _L. H. Bunnell. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago, Cloth, Iilus., $1.50. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Life of. Based on Studies inthe Archives of the 
Buonarroti Family at Florence, Second Edition, John Addington Symonds. 
John C. Nimmo, London, 2 vols. Cloth, Illus., 21s. 

Salome Shepard, Reformer. Helen M. Winslow. Arena Pub. Co., Boston. 
Paper, soc. This book deals with the question of the rights, duties, and privileges 
of the thousands of operatives employed in the great manufacturing establish- 
meuts of the country. A love-story adds to the interest, 

Zenia the Vestal. Margaret B. Peeke. Arena Pub. Co,, Boston. Cloth, $2 
This is an investigation of the occult laws of spiritual development, as given by 
the wise men of other lands, some of which laws are now presented in English 
for the first time, The vehicle of these teachings is a story, scenes of which are 
laid in Europe. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





Editorial opinion elicited by the opening of 
‘the Columbian Exposition refers not so much 
ito its vastness, its beauty, its wonderful col- 
dection, and the great amount of treasures, as 
ito the Fair as a representative of the unpre- 
cedented growth of the United States. 


AMERICA IN THE FRONT RANK. 


The Herald, New York.—A _ suggestive 
thought in President Cleveland’s address is that 
while the United States in this peaceful rivalry 
is brought into competition with the oldest 
nations of the world it asks no odds on account 
of iis youth, Itis less than a score of years 
since the people commemorated the centennial 
of their independence. A nation but acentury 
old may be said to be initsinfancy. Yet at 
that age the United States had risen to the 
‘front rank of nations in everything that marks 
national growth, Its later progress has been 
still more marvelous. Since 1876 it has 
-added to its flag six stars, representing sover- 
eign States, has multiplied its flourishing 
cities, has nearly doubled its population, and 
thas made corresponding strides forward in agri- 
-culturejindustry,commerce,and general wea!th. 
The national characteristics typified by this 
progress are illustrated by the spectacle wit- 
messed at Chicago yesterday. As Director- 
‘General Davis-pointed out in his address, the 
‘vast grounds new beautified and covered with 
splendid architectural structures, resounding 
with the hum of machinery aud filled with a 
myriad of exhibits from all quarters of the 
wlobe, were but twenty-one months ago an 
unsightly, uninviting, and unoccupied stretch of 
land on the Lake Front. Within that short 
time the region has undergone a transforma- 
‘tion more magical even than that which marks 
tthe rapid rise of Chicago from an insignificant 
town to the metropolis of the great West. No 
feature of the Fair will be apt to impress for- 
eign visitors so much asthe enterprise and 
‘spirit illustrated by the national progress to 
which President Cleveland referred and the 
-achievements to which Director-General Davis 
pointed. 


‘““TOUCHING THE BUTTON.” 


The Globe, Chicago.—Presently he [Presi- 
«dent Cleveland] took a step forward, extended 
his hand and deliberately let it drop upon the 
key. On the instant, from the central flagstaff 
in front of the speaker, ‘‘ old glory” floated in 
graceful folds upon the breeze, a double-shotted 
gun belched forth in tones of thunder from the 
bosom of the lake, the multitude made the very 
<dome of heaven echo with cheer upon cheer, 
on either side of the stars and stripes, in front 
of the Administration building, the banners of 
Isabella of Spain and Ferdinand of Aragon 
were unfurled, fountains shot volumes of spray 
theavenward which fell to earth in rainbows, 
whistles blew, fifteen hundred flags of all 
‘nations and colors blossomed forth from the 
‘staffs on the tops of the buildings, and the 
heart of the great engine gave one mighty 
throb and then sprang into fullness of life and 
motion, In all the pages of history there is no 
event recorded so fraught with greatness as 
that simple act. The mighty tread of armies, 
the battle’s charge, not even the coup d'etat 
which made a French republic, is to be written 
upon the same page with it. ‘They are of war 
—this was of peace. This day there has 
dawned that golden age of peace, plenty, and 
prosperity of which poets have sung and proph- 
‘ets foretold all adown the ages. From the 
night of the past we have stepped in one 
moment into the sunburst glory of the great 
future, 





PHILADELPHIA GREETS CHICAGO. 
The inquirer, Phila —Great as was the benefit 
conferred on the Nation by the Centennial, the 


THE 





influences of the Chicago Fair must be greater. 
While the latter may exhilarate it will also 
sober the West and correct tendencies which 
are not without their hint of national! peril. 
Onthis account it is well that the anniversary 
of Columbus’s discovery is to be held ina 
Western and not in an Eastern city. . 

The spectacle is one which no American, young 
or old, can afford to neglect. For the country 
it will mark the entering upon a new era, as 
the Centennial did. The recent decay of in- 
fluences which checked sectionialism will be 
checked. ‘The different parts of the country 
will again get to know one another, and along 
all lines there will be a sharp and general 
advance in consequence of the great bringing 
together at Chicago. Philadelphia, with her 
Liberty Bell, has sent greeting to Chicago. 
May it be an omen of the increased national 
Spirit to grow from the Chicago Fair. 


ITS LESSONS. 


The Citizen, Brooklyn.—More fully than 
any of the other vast displays of international 
art and industry with which we have been 
made familiar in recent times, this Exhibition 
will illustrate the triumphs of the working 
spirit of the Nineteenth Century. . 

This Fair tells the sory of the victory of mind 
over matter, of the present over all preceding 
centuries, and of free over tyrannical and re- 
pressive systems of government. . 

The second lesson it will teach will be that of 
what has been accomplished by the agencies of 
steam and electricity for the general comfort 
and elevation of society. ‘The face of the 
globe has been transformed by these means 
within the past fifty years, and the Fair will 
epitomize the processes. . The third 
lesson will or should be one of peace between 
nation and nation, for he will have to be 
mentally blind, indeed, who shall look 
upon the evidence of mutual dependence 
and mutual aid without concluding that 
nature is on the side of fraternity and 
untrammeled trade, and altogether against 
the hostilities and wasteful commercial restric- 
tions which find their justification in the notion 
that nations are naturally the prey of each 
other. . . . Perhaps, however, the effect 


which will be most immediately noticeable will | 


be that of an increased respect for free govern- 
ment. Fundamentally, the triumphs of our 
arts and industries are triumphs of the free 


man, What we have chiefly to show to Europe | 


is what it is that the plain hard-handed sons of 
toil, the children of misfortune, the offspring 
of peasants, the descendants of the outcast and 
the oppressed can accomplish when under thie 
reign of a law which is one for poor and rich 
alike, and frowns upon all distinctions except 
such as flow from individual character. 


WHAT THE EXHIBITION MEANS. 


The Herald, Boston.—Nothing so much helps 
us to realize the progress of civilization as the 
comparison of the old with the new. What 
America was the Columbus exhibit will make 
known, but what America is, what it has grown 
by slow degrees to be and what have been the 
Stages through which it has passed, the World’s 
Fair will make known as no other exhibition 
could. It is claimed that Europe still shows 
in some points a cultivation at which we have 
not arrived. Its universities are better than 
ours; its art and its music and its letters may 
be said to be superior to our own; but in the 
arts and inventions of practical life we may con- 


fidently match the Chicago exhibit 
with the whole world. The _ inventive 
genius of Americans has rivaled every- 


thing except, perhaps, some _ of the 
lost arts of antiquity, of which Wendell Phil- 
lips used to tell as men talk of the lost Atlantis 
of the ancient world. Europeans came to this 
country in the days of Columbus in search for 
gold, but the Europeans who come to visit the 
World's Fair will come in search of inventions 
and arts by which, if they take them home with 
them, they can fill their pockets with gold on 
their own soil, . It is expected that our educa- 
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tional exhibit, our particular and special State 
exhibits, our testimony as to what woman has 
done in civilization, will give Europeans and 
Asiatics as many points in higher things as our 
inventions will give them points in the practi- 
cal machinery of life. 


WOMAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The American, Baltimore.—Strange as it 
may seem, the most interesting addresses at 
the opening were made by women. ‘The 
speeches of Mrs. Palmer and Lady Aberdeen 
at the opening of the woman’s building were 
admirable in every respect. ‘They spoke with 
pride, as they hada right to do, of the work 
achieved in this branch of the Exhibition, and 
of the importance of it to women over all the 
world. The latter have made extraordinary 
progress of late years, but it is safe to say that 
the World’s Fair of 1893 will mark a very 
decided advance in their condition, far more 
significant, in fact, than the most enthusiastic 
among them have ventured to expect. ‘Ihe 
women in charge of their interests were 
selected with unusual care and*judgment, and 
they have more than justified their selection. 
They have worked very earnestly, and with 
less friction than was thought possible, and 
that portion of the Exhibition devoted ex- 
clusively to female interests is not only a 
creditable monument to their intelligence and 
capacity, but by bringing the world face to 
face with woman’s achievements, it will break 
down the barriers of prejudice, and be the 
means of securing for women absolute justice. 


ITS MORAL INFLUENCE. 


The Republican, Springfield, Mass.—The 
effect which this Exposition will have upon 
American life, and more remotely upon the 
whole world, cannot be estimated. That it 
will penetrate deeply and ramify in countless 
ways, must be the result of such a tremendous 
pressure of organized human endeavor, The 


| educational effect of the mere ensemble upon 





the average visitor must be immense. 

Chicago this summer is no place for him who 
has nothing more to enjoy, nothing more to 
learn; but for him, common-place man though 
he be, who woull feel a new sensation of 
wonder or joy, or have a new idea added to his 


limited and well-worn stock, the ‘* White 
City” is the one spot on earth. It 
requires the eye and the mind of the 


profoundest observer to see in its wide and 
true relations this extraordinary display now 
resting in its magic bed on the shores of the 
great inland lake. Within an era of a few 
square miles have been gathered the evidences 
of a world’s glory. Nearly nineteen centuries 
are numbered of the Christian era and thou- 
sands of years have passed since primeval man 
first peered into the future whose promise was 
radiant with triumphs of mind over matter. 
Has civilization succeeded or has it failed? 
The answer from Chicago is: ‘‘Come and 
see.” The bright, the encouraging, the glori- 
ous side of life is there arranged in a marvel- 
ous mosaic of the world’s treasures. Men 
cannot see that great display of things done 
without gaining courage for the performance 
of difficult things undone. 


NOT PROVINCIAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Christian Guardian, Joronto.—lt is a 
gathering of the.representatives of the whole 
civilized world. It is fitting that this should 
be a time to take note of the progress that has 
been made in all the sciences, arts, and indus- 
tries which constitute the civilization of 
men and nations. It requires some such com- 
parison to enable us to form any adequate con- 
ception of the wonderful progress that has been 
made in recent years. All departments in 
which human thought and invention work 
themselves out in practical results will be fully 
represented at Chicago. . . . In several 
respects this Exhibition will excel all previous 
exhibitions. ‘The buildings are-more imposing 
and commodious than those of any former ex- 
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position. There will be a greater variety of 
departments than ever before. ‘There will be 
a greater rallying of moral, intellectual, social 
and religious forces than at any former Fair. 
The month of September will be largely occu- 
pied with religious conventions, of which the 
Parliament of Religions will be the chief. It 
will be some time before all the departments 
are in order. ‘There wiil, doubtless, be many 
forms of wickedness in full blast. But we hope 
that, in spite of this, a deeper sense of human 
brotherhood will be promoted, and that the 
Churches may realize more fully their obliga- 
tion to give the bread of life to the world, 


THE FRUITION OF THE CENTURY. 


Lhe Herald, Baltimore.—In the specific pur- 
pose of its organization and in its general scope, 
the Exposition at Chicago will immeasurably 
eclipse any international display which has 
heretofore been attempted by any government. 
No other Exhibition has ever been given with 
a primary view to the expression of so lofty a 
sentiment—the tribute of a whole continent, 
and, indeed, of a whole world, to the achieve- 
ment of a single individual. The annals of 


time furnish no precedent for such honors as | 


are thus paid to the memory of Columbus, 
and the sublime spectacle at Chicago will stand 
in future chronicles outlined against the canopy 
of Time, unique, superb, without parallel, and 
monolithic in its grandeur, 
at Chicago will not only be distinguished for 
the exalted inspiration that prompted it, but 
it will be the most memorable exhibition of the 
remarkable material products of our planet and 
of the results of man’s inventive genius ever 
before made in either hemisphere. All other 
Expositions fall into insignificance when com- 
pared to it. It will be the fruition of the 
golden era of inventions, elevation, advance- 
ment, the best and final triumph of a free peo- 


ple Who have demonstrated to the Old World | 


that there is no true progress, no true happi- 
ness without Liberty. 


THE TRIUMPH OVER MATTER. 


The World, New York.—When the Presi- 
dent touched the button which set the ma- 
chinery in motion, started the play of the 
fountains, and unfurled thousands of flags and 
banners in an instant, his act illustrated in most 
impressive fashion the progress which the Fair 
is held to celebrate. It illustrated, as scarcely 
anything else could, the marvelous way in 
which the genius of man has tamed the forces 
of nature to his uses. It impressed the mind 
with the stupendous powers that man has taken 
to himself through science and patient labor. 
A simple touch of the finger called into instant 
activity a force rivaling that of the tempest 
and the earthquake, but harnessed to man’s 
uses and so completely under control that it 
may be set to thread a needle or to reduce 
granite hills to dust with equal ease. 


THE GREAT ANNIVERSARY. 


The Inter-Ocean, Chicago.—And yet, great 
as will be the honor hereafter to be accorded 
to May 1, 1893, nothing but the almanac, per- 
haps, has given it the honor of being the day 
when the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893 will open its doors and welcome as guests 
the nations of the world, for there is scarcely 
a doubt that had not April 30, 1893, fallen on 
Sunday, to-day, and not May 1, would have 
been the date for the opening for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that to-day, April 30, the rogth an- 
niversary of the beginnning of American Con- 
Stitutional Government, determined the choice 
of date as to the proper time for opening the 
great Exposition. As Sunday is a dies non in 
law, the Exposition practically opens its doors 
on the ro4th anniversary of the day on which 
George Washington, in New York, took the 
oath of office and was inaugurated as first 
President of the United States of America. It 
is eminently fitting, therefore, that to-day, the 
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real anniversary of the beginning of the grand 
est experiment in government in the history of 
the world, should be duly honored and held in 
grateful memory by the American people. 
‘The experiment thus begun 104 years 
ago to-day has been crowned with a success 
beyond the hopes and dreams even of the 
founders of our Government, but there is to- 
day, as there was in 1789, the same necessity 
for reverent acknowledgment of the blessings 
of free institutions and the beneficent Provi- 
dence that has watched over the destinies of 
the Republic. 


. . . 


A TEACHER OF THE NATIONS. 


The Mail and Express, New York.—The 
nations participating in this magnificent Colum- 
bian Exposition will be furnished with an 
object-lesson of such significance, scope, and 
suggesliveness as has never been afforded else- 
where. They will be confronted with new and 
surprising standards of excellence. ‘Their own 
deficiencies in manipulations and manufactures 
will be exposed when they study the new 
methods and models used in securing a greater 
perfection of quality and finish in the products 
of other lands. ‘Thus new ideals will be sug- 
gested and higher ambitions will be inspired. 
| Imagination will be awakened, the varied in- 
| dustries of brain and brawn will be quickened, 
| and vaster resources of skill, tact, and taste will 
be developed. No thoughtful observer will fail 
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to recognize iu this Fair an illustration of the | 
laws of codperation and division of labor. 
These wonderful products, in all their endless | 
variety of form, color, and proportion, had | 
never been but for diversity of gifts in the en- | 
dowment of men ; diversity of adaptation as 
the ‘result of those endowments, and then 
union of all these in endeavors to supply the 
|wants of humanity. Single-handed, man is 
|feebleness personified. ‘The highest type of 
animal life presents us with the greatest diver- 
sity of organs and functions codperating to 
one end. Savage life, as contrasted with civil- 
ized life, illustrates the same principle. The 


and each the other’s products and genius. 


THE NATIONS AT PEACE. 


The RKecord, Phila.—Whilst the imposing 
structures of marble and metal may well excite 
the wonder of visitors, the spoils of art, indus- 
try, and science gathered from all lands will 
prove far more interesting and attractive. On 
that field the Nations of the world meet in no 
angry strife, but in peaceful emulation. There 
the creative genius of the human race displays 
the highest achievements of its modern devel- 
opment. The exhibition of the rarest products 
of one nation will serve as a stimulus to mental 
activity in all the rest. There is not an artistic 
nor industrial nation so far advanced that it 
may not learn something from the products 
which the most backward in the march of civ- 
ilization will have to exhibit at Chicago. 
While scientists, artists, manufacturers, and 
mechanics will draw fresh inspiration and new 
ideas from the treasures spread before them, 
the multitudes of visitors will find in the Expo- 
sition the most ample opportunities for instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. Such an Exposition as 
this would be a vain show, and little gratify the 
prodigality of expenditure involved in it, if it 
did not mightily tend to promote the progress 
of this country as well as to elevate all the 
races of humanity to a higher plane. 


THE KINSHIP OF MANKIND. 


North Phila.—\t its exhibition 
of what man has wrought, the contact of 
the race will be a leaven that will work 
through the ages to come, When the grand 
spectacle shall have passed away by the 
limitations imposed by its creation, and the 
visiting peoples have returned to their respec- 
tive habitats, it will be found that man’s hori- 
zon has widened, and his ideas will have taken 
on a comprehensiveness heretofore unknown. 


American, 





great nations of the earth need each the other, | 


| 
| 
| 
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I'he spectacle presented by the ‘‘ White City,” 
in which all that art, industry, invention, and 
enterprise have accomplished by and for man- 
kind will be stored, will prove a liberal educa- 
tion to the millions who will behold it all. 
The grand structures alone, frail and tempo- 
rary as they may be, willact and react upon the 
minds of the multitude, modifying and diversi- 
fying the architecture of the future. . . . 
Not the least of the triumph of yesterday was 
the spectacle of republican simplicity present- 
ed by the Chief Magistrate of sixty-five million 
people, officiating without pomp and without 
trappings to single him out from the multi- 
tude, the chosen head of a great nation, the 
first citizen, but yet always a fellow citizen. 
Such a spectacle must have deeply impressed 
that throng, so various and so untutored in 
the possibilities of self-government, and surely 
we may hope that it will beget ideas that shall 
modify the rule of man everywhere in the 
earth, 


ITS EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—Much as 
the American people learned at the Centennial 
I:xposition, they are certain to learn more at 
the Columbian Fair, as the latter will, it is con- 
fidently believed, vastly surpass the former in 
the fullness and superiority of exhibits. ‘Chey 
will see rot only the completest examples of the 
inventions and achievements of their own coun- 
try, but those of all countries. The education- 
al influences upon an intelligent, receptive 
people of such an exposition of the world’s 
triumphs in the ever-broadening fields of the 
arts and sciences cannot be overestimated, nor 
can their value be too greatly appreciated. It 
is its instructive character which will make the 
Columbian Exposition so important, and that 
will render its opening day memorable. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE! 


The Transcript, Boston.—We cannot begin 
te appreciate as yet the importance of this 
single fact—that the esthetic side of this 
World’s Fair is the more impressive, stronger, 
and more interesting even than the hitherto 
unknown material wealth and progress that 
will there be gathered and displayed, and that 
this is to be supplemented day by day through- 
out the show by summations of the intellectual, 
moral, and social growth of the Nation in 
Congresses of the most famous and worthy 
living representatives of the various great in- 
terests of the civilized world. ‘The mere ma 
terial possessions, and progress in wealth, 
invention, luxuries, are thus to be _ inter- 
preted in their proper relation and position 
—not as the end itself, but the mere means 
to the end, the uplifting of humanity. It is 
impossible to think without deep emotion 
and a patriotic thrill that all this is done 
in our country, and above all, in the West. 
Not only do we thus vindicate the good name 
of our new civilization as caring for things 
higher than “hustling” and dollar-getting 
through vast areas of wheat and hog-slaughter- 
pens and railroads and elevators, for things 
finer and deeper than bigness and height and 
quantity, but we do in fact create a new West 
with this new city of palaces and temples, un- 
approached and impossible in Paris or London 
or even in Athens or Rome or Egypt of old. 
Its influence must be in the course of time to 
give us such new popular tastes and standards, 
moral as well as artistic, that the spirit of the 
West and of the whole country will be some- 
thing different and touched to finer issues. 


AMERICA’S PROGRESS. 


The Morning Advertiser, New York. — 
Above all, the peoples of the earth will read 
the impressive lesson of the almost inexhaust- 
ible strength and dauntless courage that be- 
longs toa people who are self-governing and 
who therefore will not admit that there are 
limitations to the ambitions or possibilities of 
mankind, 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


During the first week of the present month 
Wall Street witnessed the severest decline in 
stocks that has taken place in any single week 
for a period of about twenty years, and a 
serious panic has, for the present at least, been 
narrowly averted. Reasons for this decline 
are ‘' as thick as blackberries,” but there are 
one or two points on which nearly all seem to 
be agreed. 

It seems to be generally conceded that the 
so-called ‘* industrials” have been immediately 
largely responsible for the recent ‘‘ bad time” 
in the stock-market. The ‘‘ why” of this may 
be conjectured from the following figures from 
the financial column of the New York Zimes- 


THE INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 


The Zimes, New York. — The first of the 
industrial group which the speculative public 
took a fancy to was American Refineries stock, 
called, for short, Sugar. It took the popular 
fancy, because the company made large profits 
and paid big dividends. Speculation in it 
became a craze, and then followed in rapid 
succession the formation of other large com- 
panies and the listing of their stocks on the 
Exchange. Since first Sugar became promi- 
nent in public speculation we have had listed 
the securities of nine or ten companies, with 
capital stocks varying from $35,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. Here is a brief enumeration 
of all, the capital given being the com- 
bined common and preferred stocks of each: 
Sugar, $73,000,000; Cotton Oil (reorganized), 
$30,000,000; Distilling, $35,000,000; Tobacco, 
$29,000,000; General Electric, $34,000,000; 
Cordage, $25,000,000; Lead, $30,000,000; Lin- 
seed Oil, $18,000,000; Rubber, $26,000,000; 
Starch, $8,000,000. The total foots up nearly 
$310,000,000—all the creation of a few years. 
In addition these companies have bonds to the 
amount of about $35,000,000. Here, then, is 
a mass of $310,000,000 of stocks, of recent crea- 
tion, in which public speculation has been ex- 
tremely active—so much so as to leave the old 
railroad favorites of speculation quite in the 
shade—but which have not as yet found a set- 
tled standing among the financial community. 
Their value as collateral is uncertain, they are 
looked upon with suspicion by the conservative, 
they are taken at the banks with caution and 
held only on sufferance; and whenever the 
money market suggests to bank managers the 
necessity of a contraction of credits, they are 
the first to be thrown out of loans. In this we 
have all the elements which go to make up a 
highly speculative class of stocks, liable to ex- 
treme fluctuations in price, violent movements 
up and down—in short, all that the industrials 
have been iu the market. The centre of the 
late storm was the Cordage Company; the 
prominent figure in the general speculation 
was Mr. S. V. White. ‘The failure of the 
Cordage Company started the demoralization, 
the failure of Mr. White was the climax of 
the panic. 


FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS SHOWN. 


The Tribune, New York, May 8.— The 
average of sixty railroad stocks fell from 
$59.96 per share on Saturday, April 29, to 
$54.42 at the lowest point on Friday, or $5.54 
per share. The average price of the trust 
stocks fell in the same time from $75.06 per 
share to $48.69 at the lowest. Both recovered 
quickly from the lowest point on Friday, so 
that railroad stocks closed the week $2.36 
higher, or with a decline of $3.18 for the week, 
while the trust stocks recovered almost $10 
per share, closing with a fall of $11.61 per share 
for the week. It does not seem to be gener- 
ally observed that stocks have been much 
lower at other times. In June, 1884, the aver- 
age of railroad stocks fell to $41.54 
at the lowest point, and after the Baring failure 
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jin 1890 the average of lowest prices was 


one day only $53.61 per share; yet the stock 
ended without a single bank failure, or serious 
question about any bank, and even among 
brokers the failures were not nearly as numer- 
ous nor as important as have occurred at other 
times with far less change in prices. . . . 
Assuredly those are right who say that Wall 
Street exhibited marvelous strength and 
soundness in the face of so many untoward 
influences. But the Street had no new mone- 
tary trouble to meet, and the Treasury gained 
a little in reserves, though still holding less 
than the hundred miilions in gold. Exports of 
gold were only about half a million, though 
more is expected to go out this week. ‘The re- 
turn of currency from the interior was unusu- 
ally large, but scarcely any gold was received. 
Exports of merchandise were exceptionally 
small, in part because of the Columbian dis- 
play, while imports once more mounted above 
$15,000,000 for the week. According to cur- 
rent reports, large blocks of stock were bought 
at the severe decline for foreign account, 
which may be permanently held and help to 
preventa further outgo of gold. But it is not 
to be overlooked that the rapid recovery in 
prices of stocks made the kind of market 
on which the recent foreign purchasers may 
prefer to realize their profits. 


SPECULATORS THE ONLY LOSERS. 


The Record, Chicago, May 6.—It appears 
that the bank deposits of that city [New York] 
are diminished and diminishing. ‘Thus, the 
amount they have to loan on collateral is also 
diminishing. A necessity arises to curtail 
loans. ‘This was essayed, not by limiting the 
amount loaned, upon all kinds of collateral, but 
by designating a class of securities hitherto ac- 
cepted and declaring that hereafter money 
would not be loaned on them. ‘These securi- 
ties were of the list of so-called ‘‘industrials.” 
Had these ‘‘industrials’’ been owned out- 
right by their holders there need not have been 
any trouble. But they were owned by specu- 
lators who had hypothecated them with the 
banks for call loans and had reinvested the 
borrowed money in more stocks of the same 
sort. When the “industrials” were black- 
listed the banks called their loans, and the 
owners of the stocks were forced to sell at any 
price. The fact that this class of securities had 
been deprived of the collateral quality and the 
precipitation of them on the market forced 
them down, and did injury to sympathetic 
securities. It seems, therefore, that the fall 
in ‘‘ industrials” is not the logical result of a 
diminution of the earning power of permanent 
holdings. ‘Those optimistic gentlemen who 
have bought more than their capital and credit 
enable them to hold are the ouly losers. 





HOW TO STOP THE OUTFLOW. 


The Public Ledger (Ind.), Phila., April 27. 
—It has been commonly stated, not officially, 
however, that Assistant-Treasurer Jordan sug- 
gested to the New York bankers, whose ad- 
vice and assistance it was understood he had 
solicited, three distinct ways of replenishing 
the Government’s supply of gold. The first 
way was that of exchanging gold for green- 
backs; the second was that the bankers should 
make a temporary loan of a part of their gold 
to the Government, and the third was that 
they should advance the Treasury $50,000,000 
in gold upon § percent. bonds, which should 
be issued at 174%, making them equivalent to 
3 per cent bonds. ‘These bonds, it was stated, 
were to be placed in trust with the Treasury, 
and as the gold was paid in by the bankers the 
latter should receive gold certificates in ex- 
change. It should be evident that neither of 
these plans would, if adopted, meet the exigen- 
cies of the existing financial situation, The 
drain upon the Government’s gold supply 
is not demestic, but foreign. What is 
needed to prevent the drain and relieve the 
strain upon the Treasury is that the flow of 





gold from America to Europe shall be checked. 
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- . . If the Treasury were to make an issue 
of bonds such as would be sought for abroad, 
say the 4 per cent. bonds, our banks could re- 
tain their store of gold and the Government 
receive from foreign investors all the gold re- 
quired until such time as Congress could get 
together and repeal the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, to which must be ascribed the 
responsibility for che present condition of che 
Treasury. ‘lo send bonds to Europe, instead 
of gold, and to get gold sent back in return for 
bonds, is a way out of the existing financial 
muddle which is not only easy, but certain to 
have the wished-for result. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia, April 27.— 
There is no occasion for special concern in 
business circles because of the failure of the 
Treasury Department to harmonize with the 
New York banks on a measure to replenish 
the Treasury with gold. The administration 
could not entertain for a moment the propo- 
sition made by the New York bankers. Strip- 
ped of all surplusage it meant that the Govern- 
ment should get gold from the banks, giving in 
return for it what would serve the banks sub- 
stantially the same as the gold itself, and that 
they should then receive interest from the Gov- 
ernment for the loan of it. 

It is safe to assume that whenever a posi- 
tive necessity arises the national banks will, 
in their own interest, cobperate with the Gov- 
ernment in whatever measure shall be nec- 
essary to preserve the national credit. ‘To 
do anything else would be suicidal. it is 
safe also to assume that the Government will 
scrupulously preserve the national credit under 
any and all circumstances. It has the power 
to do so by the issue of bonds, and whenever 
the necessity shall become imperative chat will 
be done. . . . ‘There may be some harm- 
less friction, but no serious dispute between 
the Treasury and the financial interests of the 
country, 


CAUSES OF BANK FAILURES. 


Zhe Inter-Ocean (Kep.), Chicago, April 29. 
—The new Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
Eckels, expressed the opinion that the great 
cause of bank failures was disregard of law, in- 
timating that as Comptroller he should attempt 
to justify his appointment by insisting upon 
rigid compliance with the statutory provisions. 

. + Itis refreshing to get hold of specific 
information as a substitute for a_platitude: 
Mr. A. R. Hepburn, Mr. Eckels’s immediate 
predecessor, gives twenty-four causes for the 
national failures of twenty: seven years. ‘The 
total number in the list is 181. ‘The failures of 
banks due to the failures of large depositors 
number only four, hardly more than one in 
seven years. Failures through the deprecia- 
tion of securities and banking which was 
merely injudicious, not illegal or fraudulent, 
number 60, The rest all come under some 
form of fraud, defalcation, or loans in excess 
of the legal limit. 


SELFISH AND SHORTSIGHTED. 


The Democrat and Chronicle (Aep.), Roches- 
ter, April 26.—According to an estimate by 
Secretary Carlisle, the amount of gold in this 
country is $740,000,000. No other country, 
except France, holds as much of the precious 
metal. . . . With this vast volume 
of hard cash, it is manifest that the 
withdrawal of gold already exported and 
likely to be exported for legitimate causes, 
cannot make the United States poor, and 
ought not to have a disquieting effect in busi- 
ness and financial circles. The most 
conspicuously unfortunate feature of the situ- 
ation is the fact that the Government has been 
converted into a sort of agent for the supply 
of gold for export. This is wrong. Itisa 
result of speculation and selfish scheming. 
When gold is wanted for shipment abroad it is 
the business of banks to supply it from their 
overflowing reserves. Instead there has been 
adopted a policy of accumulating Government 
obligations, especially the coin notes of 18g0, 
which were issued in payment for siiver, and 
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rushing to the Treasury counters with them. 
At the same time persons and _ institutions 
owning gold have held on to it, and it is evi- 
dent that many of them have done so in the 
hope of compelling the Government to issue 
bonds, in which case they could lend their gold 
at a profit, and possibly draw it out of the 
Treasury again and buy more bonds. Thus 
they would have a first-class interest-bearing 
security, easily convertible at any time into 
cash, and their gain would be the loss of the 
great tax-paying public. Now, if ours is a 
Government of, by, and for the people, it is 
plain that the people are bound to codperate 
with it in sustaining the public credit. The 
course mentioned, therefore, is grossly un- 
patriotic and intensely selfish. 


THE SHERMAN LAW RESPONSIBLE. 

The World (Dem.), New York, April 27.— 
The recent financial flurry will fail to reach its 
most important lesson unless it shall open the 
eyes of some very blind persons to the neces- 
sity of repealing the Sherman Law as soon as 
Congress assembles, That pernicious measure 
is at the root of most of the financial trouble 
experienced since its passage. It has caused 
distrust abroad and consequent disgust at home, 
and no remedy for our present ills will prove 
adequate and lasting unless it shall wipe this 
law from the statute-book. Even the selling 
of bonds would afford only temporary relief, 
and a repetition of their issue would be de- 
manded if we are to perpetuate the causes 
which render them necessary. 


A KNIGHT OF LABOR VIEW. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor (People’s), 
Philadelphia.—All this talk about the dangers 
of the present financial situation is simply a 
part of a conspiracy to force another increase 
of the national debt, another issue of interest- 
bearing bonds for the benefit of the gold- 
gamblers. It is the same game that was 
played with such success at the beginning of 
the war. It succeeded then because, though 
men like Stevens and Lincoln understood the 
motives and the objects of the respectable 
rascals who played it, the difficulties and na- 
tional dangers of the time made them power- 
less to resist. . . . Evidently the conspir- 
ators, if we may judge by the bold tone of 
their organs, feel pretty sure of their ground, 
and think they have their plans so_ well 
laid that they can afford to force the 
hands of the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and there is too much ground to 
fear that the latter are deficient in the courage 
which the situation demands. ‘The conspira- 
tors have contrived to create an outflow of 
gold, and now, in effect, demand, as the price 
which they will accept for the undoing of their 
work, two things : that silver shall be absolute- 
ly demonetized so that the securities they own 
may be immensely advanced in value, and that 
the public interest-bearing debt be increased 
for their advantage. Were the administration 
a courageous one thisimpudent demand would 
be at once met: first, by paying out silver as 
the law sanctions and equity demands ; and, 
second, by a further issue of greenbacks. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BANKS. 


The National Watchman (People's), Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 4.—Itis not generally known 
that during this entire controversy over the 
gold scare and the contest regarding an issue 
of bonds that the national banks held and were 
using in their business absolutely without in- 
terest $10,550,836 of the people’s money. This 
is a fact, however, and discloses to those who 
are willing to see the open-handed frauds that 
are being perpetrated upon the people. Instead 
of calling in this vast amount of money that is 
being used without cost to themselves, by a 
number of pet banking institutions, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to issue bonds to buy gold 
to take the place of this gratuitous loan. 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York, 
May 6.—TVhe stupid charge that the banks of 
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New York are responsible for the gold ship- 
ments and for the financial stringency, and 
that they are endeavoring to embarrass the 
administration for their own selfish ends, is 
more than answered by the conduct of our 
banks during yesterday’s flurry, ‘The bankers 
and banks of New York and the wealthiest in- 
vestors came to the relief of the market when 
a panic was impending and speedily turned 
the current. No help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment was sought or received. The action 
of these banks and bankers not only prevented 
a panic on Wall Street, but also prevented the 
natural sequence of such a panic, namely, a 
wide-spread depression everywhere throughout 
the country from which it might have taken 
years to have recovered. ‘The bankers of 
New York are the financial safeguards of this 
nation. ‘They have always stood in the breach 
and done more than their part for the preser- 
vation of the public credit. And it will be to 
these bankers, in our judgment, that this ad- 
ministration will ultimately be compelled to 
go for advice and assistance. 


OUR FOREIGN CREDITORS. 


The Times (Ind.), New York, May 8.—It is 
generally agreed that during the latter part 
of the last week foreign buyers, through the 
London market, took very considerable 
amounts of American securities, the estimates 
varying from 70,000 to 100,000 shares 
Though this is not enough to have any par- 
ticular effect in ordinary times, it is significant 
at present fortworeasons. One is that foreign 
investors have for a long time been more dis- 
posed to sell than to buy American securities; 
the other is that the condition of affairs in all 
the chief money centres, and particularly in 
London, has been such as to discourage buy- 
ing. As the purchases came on the heels of 
the most acute disturbance that Wall Street 
has undergone in twenty years—though 
not, in our opinion, the most serious— 
it is sufficient proof that foreign  cap- 
italists are recovering confidence in the 
soundness of American investments, In other 
words, our foreign creditors show a tendency 
to stop calling their loans and to resume l€¢nd- 
ing. ‘That this is a distinct advantage no one 
will deny. . . . But what interests us 
especially at this moment is the reason for the 
change that has come over the feeling of our 
foreign creditors. . . . Mr. Cleveland’s 
declaration, with the action following it, is the 
only thing, so far as we can see, that could 
have teuded to remove that doubt in the minds 
of the people on the other side of the ocean, 
He declared without qualification that all the 
notes and all the obligations of the United 
States would be paid in gold, and immediately 
the Treasury notes of 1890 were so paid, 
though the gold in the Treasury had fallen be- 
low the limit of the reserve maintained for the 
redemption of the greenbacks, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GOLD RE- 
SERVE. 


Evening Telegraph(hep.), Philadelphia, May 
4.—The share-market is a sensitive indicator 
of the prevailing temper in the financial world, 
and they who neglect or ignore its warnings do 
so at their peril. The. gold reserve in the 
United States Treasury was yesterday reported 
at a little less than ninety-eight millions, and 
thereupon the bears raided the market, making 
alarming inroads on the established values of 
certain classes of investments, notably those 
represented by the ‘‘industrial stocks.” ‘The 
raid was successful primarily because the de- 
fenses of these lines were weakened; and these 
defenses were weak because holders of these 
stocks were less confident of their stability. 
Our whole commercial and industrial sys- 
tem, the manufacturing and distributing in- 
terests of the country, have been carried on 
practically with money that rests ultimately 
on the gold reserve of the United States 
Treasury. The hundred millions held for 
the redemption of Treasury notes is the cor- 
ner-stone of our financial fabric; and while 
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in ordinary times we give little heed to this 
fundamental support, yet if a crisis comes 
when its solid impregnability is questioned, 
our anxious attention is instantly awakened. 
The corner-stone of the house sheltering the 
family or the store where business is trans- 
acted rarely attracts notice even of the most 
careful occupants; but let it once be made 
evident that this foundation has been under- 
mined, and alarm is quick to answer. ‘That 
is exactly the state of affairs with the 
fabric of our national and commer- 
cial finance to day. ‘The foundation on 
which the structure rests has been undermined, 
and every intelligent business man is aware 
that danger threatens in consequence. ‘That is 
the reason, and the sufficient reason, why 
holders of industrial stocks are afraid to de- 
fend them. Investors are more in dread of 
possible loss than they are in hope of possible 
profit, and as a consequence they are inclined 
to sell what they have ratherthan to buy more, 
no matter what the market price at the moment 
may be. These are the conditions favorable to 
a bear market, and it is upon these conditions 
that the successful operations of shorts have 
been based. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN PARITY. 

Lhe Mail (Ind.), Chicago, May 2.—To im- 
pair or destroy the legal tender or free coinage 
equality of either metal is to impair or destroy 
parity of value between them, The only re- 
demption either needs is the payer's option to 
meet his obligations in either, in his own dis- 
cretion, and in this way their parity takes care 
of itself. No serious disparity of value between 
gold and silver dollars occurred until the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873, and the dis- 
parity thus created continues to increase be- 
cause its cause is kept in operation. Comp- 
troller Eckels says that what the financial! 
situation needs is the enforcement of laws 
as they exist. The Sherman Law plainly 
gives the Secretary of the Treasury the 
payer’s option, to be honestly and equitably 
exercised by paying in the cheapest, 


not the dearest, legal tender which the. 


contract authorizes him to uses This is not 
only common usage between debtors and 
creditors, buyers and sellers, but it is common 
sense and public policy, because it is the most 
effectual way to maintain parity of value be- 
tween gold and silver dollars. ‘lo reverse the 
established method of exercising a payer’s 
option is unnatural and impolitic, because it is 
against his own interests. A contract calling 
for either a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn 
at the payer’s option will certainly be paid in 
whichever is the cheapest grain, the wide world 
over, and the payee who would question the 
honesty of this payment would be laughed out 
of court and assigned to a live-stock car as his 
appropriate vehicle for traveling purposes. 
The subject will bear further discussion. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE. 


The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn, May 6.—There 
is really no confidence whatever in Secretary 
Carlisle asa financier. He isa novice in this 
matter, and the clear-headed men of the coun- 
try are waiting and watching for developments. 
This is the reason why the market is feverish 
and why there is more or lessof anxiety. Mr. 
Depew aptly puts the facts of the case into this 
pat form of words this morning: 

Mr. Carlisle is an able, clever man, but who ever 

heard of him as a sound financier and a man capable of 
handling hundreds of millions of dollars as men did 
who were in the Republican administrations from time 
totime. Secretary Gresham and Hoke Smith are good 
lawyers, but they are not versed in financial matters 
where many millions of dollars are involved. 
- . « Cleveland, however, is blessed with 
a good intent. As yet he hasn’t quite got his 
bearings and the drift. Ere the summer is 
over we hope he may steady himself, and as 
the result steady the ship and give us clear 
sailing for the balance of histerm. At least, 
this is the hope of the Zimes, and consciously 
we wouldn’t do a thing to foster any undue ex- 
citement or to aid in hurrying the country into 
a financial crash, 
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GENERAL FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE BELGIAN TIecOUBLES. 


On April 18, the Belgian Chambers passed 
the Nyssen Bill, a compromise on universal 
suffrage, for which the laboring classes had 
agitated for sometime previous. The Belgian 
Press is on the whole satisified with the pro- 
visions of the Bill. ‘They are as follows: 

Every male Belgian who has reached the 25th 
year of his age and has lived for one year in 
an election district is entitled to vote, unless he 
has been deprived of his rights of citizenship 
for criminal actions. 

A citizen over 35 years of age, who is mar- 
tied or who is a widower with children, shall 
be entitled to an additional vote if his direct 
personal taxes amount to at least 5 francs 
($1). 

A citizen of 25, owning real estate valued at 
not less than 2,000 francs ($400) or drawing 
interest to the amount of not less than 100 
francs ($20) on Government Bonds, or Gov- 
ernment Savings Banks, shall be entitled to an- 
other vote. 

A citizen of 25 who has passed College ex- 
aminations, or is in a position which cannot be 
held without such examinations, will also have 
an additional vote. 

No one is to have more than three votes, 
and voting will be obligatory. 


L’ Indépendance Belge (ind.), Brussels.—t 
has been said of the plural vote that it is 
simply nonsense. Some treat it as an extrava- 
gance. Others smile, and, affecting to despise 
it, shrug their shoulders at this alleged puerility. 
But it appears that this nonsense turns out to 
be a proof of sound, good sense, the extrava- 
gance a prophetic vision, the puerility a 
‘supreme way out of the difficulty. Itturns out 
to be the salvation of the Chambers. 


L’ Etoile Belge (Lib.), Brussels.—Patriotic 
unity, appealed to lately in vain, and of which 
we had lately almost despaired, is reéstab- 
lished by this law through simple force of cir- 
cumstances. ‘The result of the vote is satis- 
factory to the workmen who obtain by it their 
political naturalization, and it is honorabie to 
the parliamentary groups who have concurred 
in establishing this mutual understanding. The 
whole country may be congratulated upon it. 


La Chronique (Progressists), Brussels.—We 
have not yet everything that we desire, but we 
have at least accomplished something. It has 
been secured essentially by a term of agita- 
tion, and by the vote upon this suffrage ques- 
tion a revolution has been prevented. We must 
advise the workmen to be content. Truly, 
only a part of our hopes has been realized, but 
we could not do better, and after all there is 
now a door opened by which we may hope to 
gain the full realization of those hopes. 


La Reforme (Radical), Brussels, — Every- 
thing is right now. We have a democratic 
and pacific solution of a burning question, a 
solution which we had passionately hoped for 
but which we had almost despaired of in the 
face of the foolish opposition which lately 
reigned. 


Mail Courant (Cons.), Amsterdam.—We can 
at least record a decision in the suffrage ques- 
tion of Belgium. Whatever we may think of 
the outcome of the voting—whether we feel 
that justice has been done by the passing of the 
Nyssen Biil or not—the main thing is that, for 
the present at least, the people are satisfied’ 
and quieted, though it may be that the agita- 
tion for universal suffrage will continue, 


Fremdenblatt (Cons.), Vienna.—The reform 
of suffrage in Belgium will make it possible for 
the workmen of that country to take an active 
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part in iegislation. That they will at first 
make excessive and utopian demands must be 
expected. But the new law takes care that 
common-sense will not be wanting. Every 
one who possesses some property, however 
little it may be, is an enemy to revolutionary 
movements, and as the favored voters will 
number 700,000 it will be easy for them to | 
manage the 500,000 voters of the lower grade. | 


Glasgow Herald (Cons.), Glasgow, Scotland. 
—Iwo or three days ago Belgium appeared 
within measurable distance of civil war, if not 
of revolution. ‘There was every indication of 
such an uprising of the dissatisfied ‘‘ prole- 
tariat.” The danger of such a catastrophe was 
unquestionably enhanced by the circumstance 
that it is what the prominent leaders of the 
labor party are eager to bring about. Social- 
ism of a very pronounced and even Anarchist 
type has been for several years past strongly 
developed in Belgium. Happily the evil has 
been, for a time at least, averted, and there is 
some reason to hope for the amendment to 
which the institutions of the kingdom are about 
to be subjected, will be accomplished peace- 
ably, and by legal enactments. 


SWISS POLITICS. 


Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, Munich 
Germany.—The workings of popular vote are 
well illustrated by the following: The council- 
lors of the Canton Baselland receive a salary 
of only 2,800 francs ($560) perannum. It was 
proposed to raise this pittance paid to the high- 
est public officers of the Canton to 4,000 francs, 
but the people rejected this proposition by a vote 
of 3,038 to 1,301, while 7,215 did not vote at 
all. ‘This is the way in all Switzerland. The 
farmer begrudges the pay of all men who have 
not to ‘bend their backs.” It is difficult to 
understand how efficient men can be obtained 
at all at such salaries. The Canton Graubuen- 
den makes an exception, ‘There the salary of 
teachers at primary schools has been raised 
from 340 francs to 400 francs per annum. The 
wonder is how people can live on this; but 
then the schoolmasters eke out their living by 
warking out of school hours, to the detringgnt 
of instruction. 


Figaro (Rep.), Paris.— It must be acknowl- 
edged that Emperor William has with great 
adroitness made use of the chance to demon- 
strate the change of public opinion in Switzer- 
land. ‘This friendly feeling towards Germany 
is the result of M. Meline’s politics. Is is to 
be deplored that we have to acknowledge this. 
For months we have not ceased to say: ‘** You 
drive Switzerland into the arms of Germany 
by protection,” but we have been laughed at 
for our pains. What has been done with 
Switzerland will hurt us with our other neigh- 
bors as well. Protection is very profitable— 
to others only, however. 


ITALY AND HER KING. 











The royal silver wedding anniversaries in 
Rome have called out comments on the re- | 
lations between King Humbert and his people | 
and between Italy and Germany. The Italian | 
journals express nothing but loyalty and affec- 
tion for the King and his spouse. They are 
also full of pleasant reflections regarding the 
visit of Emperor William and Arch-Duke 
Rainer, from the Austrian Court. Z’Judé- 
pendance Belge, however, insists that Emperor 
William’s visit was made more for the purpose 
of seeing the Pope than for seeing the King. 

Gazetta Ufficiale (Cons.), Ronze.-—The Royal 
Family are happy at this date, and the con- 
ygratulations of the Italian people,are worthy 
of the occasion. In the capital of the Kingdom 
of Italy, the city which owes its present 
importance and existence to the House of 
Savoy and the Italian people, we welcome the 





foreign potentates. The honors and respect 





‘ shown to the royal pair reflect upon the whole 
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nation, for in Italy perfect unison exists 
between the ruler and the people. 


Fanfulla (Cons.), Rome.—TVhe whole country 
rejoices with its sovereign and his nobie 
spouse, and the visit of our _ Imperial guests is 
of as great importance to the peopie as to the 
Royal House with which our fortunes are so 
closely allied. In Italy, the King and the peo- 
ple are united for better and for worse. 


La Tribuna (Lib.), Rome.—We welcome 
the northern monarch within the walls of our 
ancient city. We believe that the alliance be- 
tween Germany and Italy can be well com- 
pared to the union of Faust and Helena. May 
from it spring the political Euphorion which 
will dictate peace to care-worn Europe. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels.—It must be 
remarked that the self-conceit of the Italians 
receives a bitter pill by the political manifesta- 
tions during the festival. It is true, the Em- 
peror of Germany was one of the first to an- 
nounce his arrival, but it appears that he only 
made the silver wedding of King Humbert a 
pretext to plead a personal cause at St. Peter's. 
And on the part of Austria the play is still 
more cruel. People flattered themselves that 
the Emperor Franz Joseph would profit by the 
occasion and pay the visit to Humbert which 
has been due a long time. But the court of 
Vienna is only represented by the Arch-Duke 
Rainer, and the Emperor has even addressed 
to the Pope a letter in which he apologizes for 
the courtesy extended to an allied Power. 


Neues Wiener Tageblatt (Lib.), Vienna.— 
William I]. went to Rome to take part in the 
festivities of King Humbert’s silver wedding, 
and the visit at the Vatican was in the midst of 
these celebrations only a_ short episode. 
Whether it will be without a sequel remains to 
be seen. Leo XIII. has always understood how 
to gain the confidence of worldly Powers. But 
the Church does not give good advice for 
nothing; what it gives politically it expects to 
regain in spiritual matters. The German 
Centre Party is the thermometer by which we 
will be able to measure the warmth of the re- 
ception at this visit. 


. Fremdenblatt (Cons.), Vienna.—King Hum- 


bert has strengthened the monarchy by his 
straightforwardness and firmness. He is a 
prominent historical figure which is firmly 
rooted in popular sentiment. The festive 
mood of the people is the most valuable pres- 
ent of the people on the occasion. _ Italy be- 
longs to the Drei-Bund. ‘The Italian nation is 
not to be fooled by a few agitators, and even 
Radicals acknowledge that in this alliance lies 
the only guaranty of peace. This is proved 
by the enthusiastic reception of Arch-Duke 
Rainer. 


IRISH HOME RULE. 
The internal politics of any particular coun- 


try has seldom aroused such genuine interest 
in other countries as that excited by the present 


| endeavors of the British people to remove the 


Irish difficulty. THe LirerRARY DiGEsT has 
from time to time presented excerpts illustrat- 
ing public opinion, Our readers will notice that 
the British press is gradually changing its 
sober and dignified tone to one of passionate 
partisan appeal. 


Times (Cons.) London.—Unionists demon- 
strations against Home Rule are still the order 
of the day. A deputation from Irish dele- 
gates waited on the Lerd Mayor and were 
received at the Mansion House as representa- 
tives of a cause so great and important as to 
sweep aside all the usual conventionalities of 
political neutrality. It is not the least con- 
clusive condemnation of Mr, Gladstone’s inane 
policy that it has thus compelled men to take 
sides who never took sides before. he Cor- 
poration of London is the impartial entertainer 
of every Ministry in turn, and the Mansion 
House is neutral ground when neutral ground 
is hard to find anywhere else. But the present 
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jssue isnot one between political parties. It 
is an tssue between England and England's 
enemies, and the perception of this fact has 
arraigned the intelligence of the nation against 
Mr. Gladstone and his motley crew. 


Daily News, (Lib.), London.—The Orange- 
men of Belfast have taken Mr. Balfour’s hint. 
They are fighting for their ‘‘ liberties,” as the 
leader of the Opposition suggested they should. 
In 1886 they rioted because the Bill was thrown 
out. Now they riot because it has been car- 
ried. Lord Salisbury described the other day, 
with unctuous glee, how the men of Ulster 
would beat down the local police. For the 
hot-blooded, ignorant rioters there may be 
some excuse. For the cold-blooded cynical 
statesman, who deliberately stimulates out- 
rage in the hope that it will damage his politi- 
cal opponents, there can be none, 


Weekly Northern Whig, Belfast.—In the 
strange and most inconclusive speech of Mr. 
Gladstone at the second reading of the Home- 
Rule Bill, he referred to Canada as illustrating 
the blessings of Home Rule. We might criti- 
cise one after the other of his illustrations 
taken from other countries. But we will con- 
tent ourselves with Canada. It must be very 
obvious that an immense province far away 
from Imperial Government is not exactly in 
the position of Ireland, which is so close and 
within sight of the British coast. More than 
this. Ireland has more than one hundred 
members in the House of Commons, and the 
disproportion is altogether ‘for the Unionists 
who are devoted to the British connection and 
only wish to remain as they are. 


Manchester Guardian (Lib.), Manchester, 
England.—A thronged House came together 
for the great vote, and every man was in his 
place. ‘There was only one defaulter from the 
Liberal ranks, and his reason for his remark- 
able performance was not that the Bill was too 
Radical, but that it was too Tory. The Irish 
Nationalists, whether Parnellite or non-Par- 
nellite, were united as one man. Whatever 
the Lords, who represent no one but them- 
selves, may do, that vote is final. Mr. Balfour 
appears seriously to believe that it is possible 
for him to go back to Coercion Acts and all the 
rest of the familiar round of Irish misgovern- 
ment. But the vote given in the early morn- 
ing of April 22, 1893, has cut deep and impass- 
able between the present and future Irish 
policy of Great Britain. 


The Glasgow Herald (Cons.), Glasgow, Scot- | 


land.—The Home-Rule Bill has been passed at 
its second reading by a majority of 347 to 304. 
The figures will excite no surprise. But only 
hysterical Nationalists, inebriated with the ex- 
uberance of Mr. Sexton’s verbosity, will re- 
gard the division as a decisive, much less a 
final, engagement. Even as regards the House 
of Commons the true tug-of-war has yet to 
come. It is indeed already hinted that a fresh 
discussion will be raised. The problem placed 
before the Parliament and the country is too 
serious, too ‘‘delicate,” as Mr. Gladstone 
would say, to be reserved for a hurried dis- 
cussion by exhausted members at the fag end 
of the session. 


La Minerve (Cons.), Montreal, Canada.— 
The House of Commons stands before the end 
of one of the gravest debates through which an 
English assembly has passed within a century. 
Mr. Gladstone is certain to find a majority to 
approve of the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland. Will this be the case with the House 
of Lords also? That is as yet a question of 
time. If they do, then the matter will be laid 
before the people. And then the emancipa- 
tion of Ireland will be definitely established 
and the whole world will applaud this act of— 
however tardy—justice to a long persecuted 
people. ‘ 


Frankfurter Zeitung (Lib.), Frankfurt. 
Germany.—Balfout’s speech in defense of the 
nion was simply masterly. But he spoke in 
vain, the Bill has passed the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 43 votes on the second 
reading. It is, we believe, the first time in 


THE 


| the Huene schism is not regarded as consider- 





the history of the British Parliament that all 
the Members voted on a question. Every 
Liberal has been true to his cause. 


Berliner Tageblatt (Lib.), Berlin.—That the 
Bill passed with a majority of 43 votes proves 
that not a single one of Mr. Gladstone’s follow- 
ers has been untrueto him. The third reading 
of the Home-Rule Bill may therefore be con- 
sidered a mere formality, at least as far as 
the House of Commons is concerned. But 
the real struggle will only begin when the 
Lords take up this question, 


Fremdenblatt (Cons.), Vienna.—The Home- 
Rule Bill has passed the second reading with 
only about forty majority. This is by no means 
sufficient to give it the authority of the British 
people. Of the members who voted for it 
sixty were of Celtic descent, and thus the ma- 
jority of British representatives are in the Op- 
position. Yet, this initiative of Mr. Gladstone 
for the change of Irish administration will not 
pass without some result, although it will 
hardly be accepted in its present form. 


The Hyogo News, Kobe, Jupan.—To create 
an independent power at such close quarters as 
Ireland is situated would be to tempt the fates 
should England have the misfortune to be en- 
gaged in the next European war. 


THE REICHSTAG DISSOLVED. 
The defeat of the Army Bill, after a long and 
ardent contest in the Reichstag, has been fol- 
lowed, as was expected, by a dissolution’ of 
that body and an appeal to the country in a 
new election. The following is a forecast of 
the result: 


Berlin Correspondent of The Sun, New 
York, Alay 5.—All politicians are now devot- 
ing themselves to campaign work and calcula- 
tions of the event of the election, The general 
opinion in Berlin now is that an increased 
majority will be returned against the Govern- 
ment. This opinion is based on the following 
calculation: The Conservatives, sixty - six 
strong, are confident of having ar undiminished 
representation in the néw Reichstag. ‘Ihe In- 
dependent Conservatives, with eighteen mem- 
bers, will go to the country as unreserved sup- 
porters of the Bill, and they expect to hold 
all they have and to add, perhaps, two 
or three members to their contingent. 
The National Liberals undoubtedly — will 
lose some of their forty-two _— seats, 
probably ten, perhaps a full dozen. The 
seats which they lose will be won by the So- 
cial-Democrats, who are tikely also to take 
three or four more from the Radicals and to 
increase their Parliamentary representation 
from thirty-six to fifty. “he Radicals will lose 
probably six or seven of their sixty-six seats. 
Those who supported the Government have 
discredited themselves as members of a popu- 
lar party, and most of them, if renominated, 
will be crowded out by Social Democrats. 
The south German Democrats, led by Deputy 
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Payer, who made an especially virulent speech 
against the Army Billand Prussian influence ina | 
German affairs, hope to increase their con- | 
tingent from ten to twenty, although they | 
are hardly likely to gain more than three or | 
four seats. The Poles, who usually act with 
the Clericals, will probably hold their own in 
the seventeen constituencies which they now 
control, but will hardly do more. The Alsatians, 
Guelphs, and Independents will return with 
their former strength. The Centre or Clerical 
party is expected to return with some 107 or 
108 votes, thus maintaining its present strength 
and its standing as the most powerful organiza- 
tion in the Reichstag. It will be still the 
‘* solid Centre,” asit has long been called, as 





able enough to weaken it. As hitherto, the | 
Clerical strongholds will be in south Germany, | 
where the Parliamentary contingent has won 
all approval by wrecking the Army Bill. In 
Bavaria, especially, Chancellor von Caprivi and 
his Bill have been regarded with the utmost 
disfavor and all the State-rights sentiment has 
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been concentrated behind Dr. Lieber and his 
denunciations of the attempt to Prussianize 
Germany. In Westphalia, Dr. Lieber and his 
State-rights colleagues have also consolidated 
the Clericals by the same manceuvre. 





RUSKIN FOR POET LAUREATE. 


The offer of the poet laureateship to John 
Ruskin comes to all in the nature of a surprise. 
Mr. Ruskin’s deserts as a literary man are uni- 
versally recognized, but claims have never been, 
advanced for him as a poet, in the convention- 
al sense at least, that is, as a poet of meter 
and rhyme. The following are some of the 
comments on the selection. 


The Times, New York.—If it is to be seri- 
ously regarded at all, the offering of the Poet 
Laureateship to Ruskin must be regarded as a 
formal recognition of a sort of literary primacy 
in the recipient. Ruskin’s poetry has mostly 
been written in prose, and even in that form 
there is no hope for any more of it. The 
laureate is expected to write something from 
year to year, as royal births, marriages, or 
deaths occur, and that Mr. Gladstone should 
make this tardy offer of the bays to an inar- 
ticulate paralytic who bas for years stood on 
the verge of the grave is scarcely less surpris- 
ing than that he should have chosen a writer 
universally lauded for his matchless prose, and 
scarcely known at all as a writer of verse. 
In the present condition of English 
poetry to appoint anybody but Mr. Swinburne 
furnishes ludicrous evidence of the narrowness. 
and obduracy of the British mind. 


The Sun, New York.—In making Poet 
Laureate a man who has written little 
or nothing which pretends to be poetry 


for near half a century, Mr. Gladstone has 
shown a magnanimity which is nearly as. 
surprising as his choice. It is within recent 
memory that Ruskin has vituperated the Grand 
Old Man in vigorous prose as a dismemberer 
of the British Empire. People who nave not 
heard of Ruskin’s verse writing have heard 
that for several years past there have been 
times when his mind was partly unhinged. 
While the accounts of his mental disturbance 
are doubtless exaggerated, there is equally 
little doubt that he is no longer what he once 
was. 

The World, New York.—In offering the 
place of Poet Laureate to an elderly gentleman 
who has never pretended to be a poet Mr. 
Gladstone seems to indicate very emphatically 
his opinion that there are no poets of any con- 
sequence living in England at present. And 
Mr. Gladstone’s critical judgment upon literary 
subjects is justly regarded as authoritative. 

The World publishes opinions from a num- 
ber of critics and poets on the appointment, 
We select a few words to indicate the attitude 
of several: 

Richard Watson Giider.—All I 


that the selection seems fantastical. 
believe that the news is correct. 


can say is 
I cannot 


Henry A. Beers.—John Ruskin is a brilliant 
writer, but he is not a poet in the technical 


| sense and he is not fitted to step into Tenny- 
| son’s shoes. 


He is aman of genius asa write 
ot prose, ‘There have been several names sug- 
gested as successors to Lord ‘Tennyson as Poet 
Laureate, the most prominent being those of 
Swinburne and Morris. I thought Swinburne 
would surely be selected for the office, but I 
suppose Mr. Gladstone made an extension to 
the meaning of the word ** poet,” 


Walter Learned.—The distinct inferiority of 
any living English poet after Tennyson, left 
Mr. Gladstone ina dilemma from which Brown- 
ing alone could have saved him. Ruskin, al- 
though not known asa poet, is a master of 
English prose. Next tothe abolition of the 
office entirely Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, has 
done the wisest thing he could do. Of living 
English poets Austin Dobson would have been 
my choice, 
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THE GEARY CHINESE EXCLUSION 
LAW. 


The special requirements of the Geary Law, 
which went into effect Friday, May 5, is that 
the Chinamen in America shall register and 
have their photographs attached to their cer- 
tificates. Failing to comply with the terms of 
the law they are liable to arrest and deporta- 
tion, 

The Occident (Presby.), San Francisco, be- 
lieves that the Chinese, as a mass, will disre- 
gard the Law, preferring to take the conse- 
quences, rather than submit to ‘‘ humiliating 
compliance.” After presenting the Chinese 
objections to the Law, it says: 


‘Of course the Geary Lawis good. We made 
it! The fact is, we don’t like Chinamen. They 
drink too littl rum, and thus give no help 
toward sustaining the American grog-shop— 
the back-bone of our industrial civilization and 
the breeding-centre of our politics. Such vices 
asthe Chinaman has, pay us no percentage. 
His heathenism corrupts the religion of—our 
saluon-keepers. His industry discourages our 
tramps. His crimes are wanting in the pic- 
turesque. . . . Worst of all, his patience, 
persistency, and strict attention to business are 
so masterful that we are afraid of him; it has 
become a moral certainty that while we can 
take care of a half-million emigrants a year 
from Hungaria, Russia, and Italy, many of 
them beggars, the 65,000,000 of us are utterly 
unable to cope with or tolerate the presence of 
the 100,000 in all who have come from China 
prepared not only to make their own living 
while here, but also to beguile us into giving a 
free trip home to as many of them as care to 
go. This is how the Geary Law makes A meri- 
cans plead the baby act against a treaty, 
against all our national traditions of asylum 
for the needy and the oppressed.” 


The National Baptist, Philadelphia, regard- 
ing the Law as ‘‘ vicious and wicked,” ‘‘ un- 
just and dishonest,” ‘‘ inhuman and selfish,” 
emphasizes the effect it will have upon our 
interests in China. It says: 


‘* The Law will probably lead to the exclu- 
sion of American missionaries, American 
merchants and traders; nor can we complain 
in the slightest degree. The law, with the 
other laws of which it is the successor and the 
aggravation, will entirely kill the prospects of 
a profitable commercial intercourse’ with 
oy eer eer ee 

‘* If the Bill should result in Americans being 
driven out of China, and ina war, the result 
would be deplorable, especially if it involved 
the exclusion of all of our missionaries ; but no 
one could complain of the action of the 
Chinese.” 


The Christian Secretary (Baptist), Hartford, 
following in the same line, says: 


** Itis reported that the mandarins have been 
collecting lists of American missionaries in 
China preparatory to expelling them as it is 
suspected. Our trade with China will be ob- 
structed at all points. If this country violates 
its treaty obligations in reference to Chinese 
subjects there can be no obligation holding 
China to grant privileges to American citizens. 
- . « The matter appeals to our sense 
of justice. The Law was not enacted in 
conformity to righteous principles, but to 
gratify scheming politicians. It proceeded 
from a short-sighted policy; and if, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, it should be set 
aside as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
it would be atriumph of righteousness. If it 
is not, our missionaries will be sufferers.” 


The Christian Union (undenominational), 
New York, regards the Act as ‘‘ vicious and 
inexpedient,” and while affirming the right of 
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the Nation to regulate immigration, goes on 
to say: 


‘* But to subject peaceable residents to indig- 
nities, for no other reason than that they be- 
long to another race, work cheaply, and are 
members of a nation which we imagine is too 
remote, too patient, or too feeble to resent the 
indignity, isa disgrace to the country whose 
representatives perpetrate such a wrong; and 
it will not be strange, should the Act be en- 
forced, if American interests in China suffer 
reprisals which may too tardily convert Amer- 
ican indifference into American indignation.” 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AND SUNDAY. 

The religious papers of all denominations, 
with very few exceptions, have urged the 
closing of the World’s Fair on Sunday. The 
interest in this question is manifest. We present 
some specimen opinions: 

The Religious Telescope (Plymouth Breth- 
ren), Dayton, Ohio, discusses this question in 


its effects upon the workingmen. It says: 

‘* Of all classes, laboring men are most inter- 
ested in the preservation inviolate of the 
Christian Sabbath. . . When the proper 
observance of this sacred day is no longer 
required by law, then will the laboring man 
become a helpless toiler, subject to the bidding 
of his necessities and the heartless avarice of 
capitalists, compelled to work on incessantly, 
with no rest-day interposed.” 


The Journal and Messenger (Baptist). 
Cincinnati, thinks that the lack of interest in 
the Fair is largely due to the attempt to force 
a Sunday opening on the country,’which would 
be ‘‘ an insult to Christian people.” It says: 


‘* No one can overestimate the powerful effect 
of this motive in checking the enthusiasm for 
the Fair which would otherwise have arisen, 
Not even highly paid illustrated articles in 
magazines, and an extensive advertising of the 
Fair, would do it. . . If the gates are 
closed on Sunday, it will be by the United 
States Commission and the laws of the United 
States, against every effort of the local direc- 
tors. Certainly it is not necessary to look far- 
ther for the cause of the general lack of enthu- 
siasm complained of.” 


The Christian Union (undenominational), 
New York, has these words in reference to the 
function of law in its relation to the religious 
life, and especially to Sunday observance: 

‘* God gives us six days in which we are to 
serve him; he sets apart one day in which he 
serves us and prepares us to render our service 
during the next six days, ‘The Sabbath is 
man’s day, and he has a right to its privilege; 
a right, too, to have the protection of both 
State and Church for this day; but also a right 
to be left free to use it according to his own 
judgment and conscience, provided that use does 
not interfere with the rights of others.” . . . 


The Christian Advocate (Meth.-Epis.), New 
York, expresses the hope that tke influence of 
the Fair will be for morality, and adds: 


‘* While we remember the prophecy, that 
the ‘daughter of ‘Tre shall be there 
with a gift,’ we cannot sympathize with 
those who denounce the whole Exposition 
as merely a monument of earthly pride, and 
hence intrinsically inimical to Christianity; 
tbough without doubt many thousands, in- 
cluding, it is to be feared, the Directory, are 
in the condition of mind represented by Nebu- 
chadnezzar when he said: ‘Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of 
the kingdom by the might of my power, and 
for the honor of my majesty ?’”’ 


ANTI-SEMITISM. 


The action of the Union League Ciub, of 
New York City, in refusing to admit one of 
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the Seligmanns to its membership has been 
productive of much comment in regard to the 
prejudice against the Jews. Zhe Hebrew Jour- 
nal, of New York, concludes its view of the 
the case with these words: 


** Could any process be less conducive to the 
enlightenment of the Jews as to the superior 
merit of Christianity than that utilized by anti- 
Semitism; than such ludicrous, diabolical stul- 
tification of the professed teachings of Christi- 
anity as the breeding of hatred against human 
beings because of their failure to accept its 
teachings? The whole thing is so utterly irra- 
tional, that it is impossible sometimes to real- 
ize that such a thing has been going on for 
hundreds of years in the most civilized coun- 
tries, and still survives—without the emphatic 
and universal condemnation of Christianity.” 

The Christian Inquirer (Baptist), New York, 
seeks for the cause of this prejudice, and sums 
up its reasoning in this language: 


‘* Many religious persons have been quick to 
disown any religious prejudice, but may it not 
be that the cry, ringing down the ages, ‘‘ His 
blood be on us and on our children,” may, 
after all, have some recognition on the part of 
those who hold Christ to be the Son of God?” 


MONSIGNOR SATOLLI AND THE 
SCHOOL QUESTION. 


It is reported that a number of influential 
Bishops and Priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church have protested against the decision of 
Mgr. Satolli on the school question, and that 
the Pope will not sustain his Delegate. In 
commenting upon this report, Zhe North- 
western Chronicle (Bishop Ireland's Organ), 
St. Paul, says: 


‘* Now, we confess that we do not know how 
many Bishops wrote in favor of, or against 
Mgr. Satolli’s propositions; but we do know 
that the Pope will sustain these propositions, 
which were originally given to Mgr. Satolli as 
the Pope’s own teaching. . . . That the 
Pope has receded from Mgr. Satolli’s position 
is absolutely and absurdly false. Fourteen 
Bishops in favor of the propositions—that is 
not bad. The proportion in favor of Mgr. 
Satolli’s propositions on the school question is 
immensely larger than was the proportion in 
favor of the permanency of his delegation. 

. We feel that Mgr. Satolli is safe, and we 
breathe more freely. ‘Those who write about 
his overthrow are obstinate lunatics, respecting 
neither the Pope, whose judgment they dare 
forestall, nor the Bishops, whom they dare 
traduce by arraying them beforehand against 
the teaching which is sure to come from the 
Pope.” 


ROMANISM OR INFIDELITY— 
WHICH ? 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, in 
commenting upon the remarkable article on 
‘* The Pope and the Bible,” a digest of which 
we publish in this issue, makes the assertion 
that the ‘‘ modification of Romanism’’ in the 
direction of the ‘‘ most radical demands” of 
the Higher Criticism will land those who follow 
it into infidelity. And concludes with these 
words; 


‘*And this is really what has happened in 
many Catholic countries. In Germany, France, 
and Italy, where Romanism has had undis- 
puted sway in forming the religious thought of 
the people, it is evident that the result has 
tended toward skepticism rather than a healthy, 
robust faith. We certainly have little sym- 
pathy with Romanism, . . . but we cannot 
help saying that this is preferable to the prac- 
tical infidelity which would surely come out of 
the adoption of Zhe Contemporary Review 
writer’s programme.” 
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Bonaparte (Joseph) in Bordentown. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Century, May,gpp. Illus. Tells of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s visit to the United States, and deals 
with his principal characteristics, 


Brooks (Phillips) and Harvard University. Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie, New England Mag., May, 12 pp. 
Outline sketch of Phillips Brooks as Harvard student 
and as Harvard professor. 

Carlyles (the), The Last of. Louise Markscheffel. 
Ladies’ Home Four., May. Mllus. A sketch of Mrs, 
Hanning (Janet Carlyle), the sister and only living 
relative of Thomas Carlyle. 

Columbus, the Discoverer of America. Illus, Sars- 
field Stilwell. Chaperone, May, 11 pp. Pays a 
high tribute to Columbus's character and achieve- 
ments. 

Hawthorne at North Adams. Bliss Perry. Atlantic, 
May,7 pp. Reminiscences o1 fifty years ago when 
Hawthorne spent a summer-outing at North Adams, 
with an analysis of Hawthorne’s character. 

Kemble, Frances Anne. Henry Lee. Atlantic, May, 
13 pp. An enthusiastic sketch by one who knew and 
admired her inthe days of her first triumphs, sixty 
vears ago. 

Lincoln (Abraham), Religion of. Oliver S. Munsell. 
N.Y. Sun. April 30. Reminiscences of one who 
was intimate with Lincoln, 

Muir (John). John Swett. Century, May, 4 pp. With 
Portrait. Sketch of probably the best authority on 
the Yosemite Valley, the Alpine regions of the Sierra 
Nevada, and the glaciers of Alaska, 

Queen (The) and Duchess. M.O. W. Oliphant. Cen- 
tury, May, 19 pp. With Portraits. An_ historic 
sketch of the time of Queen Anne and the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

Salvini, Leaves from the Autobiography of. 
maso Salvini. Century, May,1opp. Illus. 
tells of his stage experience. 

Schumann (Madame) asa Teacher. Mathilde Wurm- 
Ladies’ Home Jour., May. Madam Schumann's 
methods of teaching, etc. 

St. Louis Bar (The) and Its Luminaries. John M. 
White. Chaperone, May, 6 pp. Pen sketches and 
photograplis of the most conspicuous members of 
the St. Louis Bar. 

Saumarez (Admiral). A.‘T. Mahan. Atlantic, May, 
14pp. Sketch of one of England’s ocean warriors 
who began his career under * Old Rodney.” 

Tiziano (Il Divino). The Old Masters Who Were Col- 
orists. Jeannette M, Daugherty. Chaperone, May, 
3pp. Devoted principally to Titian. 

Ullathorne (The Late Archbishop). Arthur F. Mar- 
shall, B.A. (Oxon.) Am. Cath. Of ly Rev., 16 pp. 
Makes the sketch of his career a peg on which to 
hang a discussion of the change in English senti- 
ment with regard to Catholic priests within the cen- 
tury, 

Washington’s (George) Mother. Mary Starling Payne. 
N.Y. Sun, April 27. Light thrown on an interest- 
ing question by a descendant of the Washingtons, 
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American Literature, Catholic Tendency in. Geo. 
Parsons Lathrop, LL.D. Am. Cath. O'tly Revw., 
April, 20 pp. Looks forward hopefully to see Ameri- 
can literature controlled by a tendency toward the 
Catholic Faith. 

Architectural Competitions, Ethics of. John M. Car- 
rere. Engineering Mag.,May,7 pp. Condemns the 
system as affording no inducement to established, 
first-class architects to enter the lists. 

Architecture in San Francisco, Ernest C. Peixotto, 
Overland, May,15 pp. Illus. Descriptive of types 
of San Francisco buildings, etc. 

Best of All (the) The One I Knew. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Scribner's, May. A memory of the mind 
of a child. Serial story. 

Chilian Popular Songs. Collected and Edited by 
Frederick Hanssen. Am. Jour. Philology,Vol. X1V., 
1, 3 PP. 

Education (Early), The History of. I. Prof. S. S. 
Laurie, University of Edinburgh. School Rev., 
Cornell University, May, 6 pp. This paper is the in- 
troduction to the study of the beginnings of educa- 
tion among the most ancient peoples. 


English, Past and Present. John Stover Cobb. Chap- 
erone, May, 9 pp. Treats of the struggle for 
supremacy between the Norman and the Saxon 
tongues, and of the development of English liter- 
ature, 

English Question, The. James Jay Greenough. 
Atlantic, May, 6 pp. In proof that the wretched 
translations which have been published to show that 
bovs cannot write English, prove much more con- 
clusively that they do not understand Greek and 
Latin, 

Fiddler (The) of the Reels. Thomas Hardy. Scrié- 
ner’s, May,6 pp. Story associated with the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Japan, An Artistin. Robert Blum. Scrzbner’s, May, 
13pp. Illus. Incidents of life in Japan. 

Japanese Folk-Lore. Helen Gregory-Flesher, M.A. 
Californian, May, 11 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Judaeo-German (The) Spoken by the Russian Jews. 
Leo Wiener. Am. Jour. Philology, Vol. XIV., +. 
27 pp. 
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Latin in the Secondary School. Prof. C. E. Bennett. 
School Rev., May, 12 pp. The writer advocates the 
teaching of Latin in the grammar-schools ; shows 
its uses, etc, 


Mascagni (Pietro), Author of the Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Ashton R. Willard. Mew England Mag., 
May. 9 pp. A story of artistic genius struggling 
against peverty and triumphing over it. 

Mass and Vespers, Between. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Scribner's, May, 12 pp. Irish story. 

Middle Years (The). Henry James. 
6pp. Story. 

Milton as an Educator. Phillips Brooks. New Eng- 
land Mag., May,8 pp. An address before the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, Dec. 29, 1874. 


Notable Year (A). Sophie Bronson Titterington, 
Chaperone, May,6 pp. This is 1810, the birthyear 
of James Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Dr. J. G. Holland, of whose work and 
career the paper gives a sketch. 

Oratoria (The), History of. Florence E. Wheatley. 
Chaperone, May, 2 pp. 

Paris, The Judgment of. L. Hevesi. Chaperone, May, 
2 pp. A short story in which the “Judgment of 
Paris’’ is repeated with three Florentine sisters, 

Poetry, A Poet of. Atlantic, May, 4 pp. The poet is 
William Watson, and the article a tempered criticism 
of his work. 


Printer (The Country). W. D. Howells. Scribner's, 
May,19pp. Depicts the vicissitudes of the editor of 
a country paper in days gone by. 

Public-Schools of Minneapolis, and Others. J. M. 
Rice, M.D., Forum, May,14 pp. Dr. Rice has vis- 
ited the public-schools of thirty-six cities, and made 
investigations, the results of which have been pub- 
lished in various numbers of The Forum. 

Reddy (James), The Reformation of. Bret Harte. 
Scr toner’'s, May, 2t pp. Complete story. 

Taxidermist (The). George W. Cable. 
May. 1opp. Short story. 

Tennyson (Lord), Recollections of. An Evening at 
Thomas Woolner’s. John Addington Symonds. 
Century, May, 5 pp. Tells of an evening with 
Tennyson and Gladstone, Dec, 8, 1865; and also the 
writer’s last interview with Tennyson. six weeks be- 
fore his death. 

Theatre (the Greek) of the Fifth Century s.c., The 
Kelative Position of Actors and Chorus in. Am, 
Jour. Philology, Vol. X1V., 1, 23 pp. 


Scribner's, May, 


Scribner's, 


Vedic Reduplication of Nouns and Adjectives. 
Edward W. Hopkins. Am. Jour. Philology, Vol. 


XIV., 1, 40 pp. 

Washington, An Unpublished Autograph Narrative 
by. Communicated by Henry G. Pickering. Scr7d- 
ner's, May, 9 op. This is Washington’s Notes 
of the Braddock Campaign written down from 
memory at the request of Colonel Humphrey, who 
was to have written his biography. 

World's Fair (The). At the Fair, Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. Decorative Painting, W. Lewis Fraser. 
Century, May,19 pp. Ilius. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
paper is in the nature of a guide to those who wish . 
to see the Fair thoroughly and intelligently. Mr. 
Fraser describes the works of Gari Melchers and’ 
Waiter Macewen. 


POLITICAL. 


Abolitionist (A) Political. Atlantic, May,5 pp. The 
text of the paper is ** The typical abolitionist is not 
the agitator, but the practical politician. Not Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, but Joshua R. Giddings.” 

Bering Sea Case (The). The Hon. B. F. Tracy, Ex- 
Sec. of the Navy. WN. A. Rev., May, 30pp. History 
of the case; the questions involved; makes a strong 
argument for the justice of the claims made by the 
United States. 


Civil-Service Reform. Carl Schurz. NV. ¥. Eve. Post, 
April 26. Annual Address to the National Civil- 
Service Reform League at New York City, on 
April 2s. 

Cleveland’s (Mr.) Tasks and Opportunities. 
Francis Adams. Forum, May, 6 pp. 
this writer President Cleveland is confronted by 
**four practical problems.’’ The Tariff System; the 
Silver Question; Civili Service Reform; and the 
Pension Expenditures. Mr. Adams argues that the 
President has not ** the time, nor the power, nor the 
instruments”’ to accomplish great results along the 
lines indicated. 


English Liberty from the Reformation to the Triumph 
of the Prince of Orange. Michael Hennessey. Am. 
Cath, Quar. Rev., April, 18 pp. Holds that the Ref- 
ormation was a conspiracy against fundamental 
rights. When Henry VIII. threw off the supremacy 
of the Pope he threw off the supremacy of the law 
also. The Revolution may be considered the restor- 
ation of English liberty. 

extradition Treaty (The Russian), George Kennan. 
Forum, May, 15 pp. Presents objections to the 
‘Treaty, and suggests ways in which “it is liable to 
work injustice to fugitive Russians accused of 
crime.”’ 

French History, A Century of. Atlantic, May, 12 pp. 
Treats of the eventful period from the death of 
Louis XIV. in 1715 to the final overthrow of Napo- 
leon in 1815. 

Hawaiian Situation (The). T. H. Davies. Personal 
Guardian of H. R. H, the Princess Kaiulani. WV. A. 
Rev., May, 6 pp. Defines the mission of the Prin- 
cess to Washington, 

Railway Party (A) in Politics, By the Editor of the 
‘*Railway Age.” N.A.Rev., May, 9 pp. Shows 
the possibility of the organization of a political party 
representing railroad shareholders and railroad em- 
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ployés, to demand protection for railway property, 
etc. 

Santo Domingo, The Last Uprising in. A. F. Morales. 
N. Y. Tribune, April 29. Acconnt by a participator 
of the attempt to overthrow the government of Gen. 
Ulysses Heureaux in December last. 


Silver, Some Reai.cm Regarding. F. J. Vassault. 
Overland, May,6 pp. A history of silver coinage in 
the United States; opposes bimetallism. 

Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics. Joseph King, 
M.A. Andover Rev., May-June, 19 pp. Dwells 
especially on those political ideas in Switzerland 
which seem worthy of imitation, 


RELIGIOUS, 


Apocryphal Gospel According to Peter (The Lately 
Recovered). The Rev. Anthony J. Maas, S.J. Am. 
Catholic QOtly. Rev., April, 16 pp. Furnishes ** incon- 
testable proof *’ that our four Gospels enjoyed their 
peculiar authority as early as the second century. 


Dogmatic Theology II. (Art. XIII.) “Clerical Studies.” 
The Very Rev. J. Hogan, D.D. Am. Eccles. Rev., 
May, 9 pp. 

High Church Position (The) Untenable. 
Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, D.D., Li..D. Am. Cath- 
olic Otly. Rev., April, 23 pp. Ciaims that the High 
Church position is the position of a party standing 
on private opinions and not an official authority. 


Holland, The Theological Movement in. The Rev. 
W. E. Griffis, D.D. Chrtstian Union, New York, 
April 29. Historical and descriptive; with sketches 
of men famous in Dutch theology. 

Immortality and Agnosticism. I. ** The Gates Ajar.”’ 
Twenty-five Years After, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
II, The Decadence of Theology. John Burroughs. 
N. A. Rev, May, 19 pp. The author of “Gates 
Ajar’’ writes of the immortality to which she pointed 
twenty-five years ago. John Burroughs thinks that 
tke science of religion—theology—is dying, because 
all truth is one, 

Irish Pilgrimage to Rome (the), With. The Rev. J. 
Halpin, C.C. Am. Eccles. Rev., May. 8 pp. The 
article describes the Pilgrimage which was essentially 
religious in character, and dwells on Ireland’s past 
ecclesiastical history and early missionary enterprise. 

Judaism at the World's Columbian Exposition. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Silverman. Menorah,May,.s5 pp. Em- 
phasizes the importance of the International Jewish 
Congress, to be held at the World's Fair. 

Latin Hymns and English Versions. The Rev. Hugh 
T. Henry. Am. Catholic QOtly. Rev., Aprit 23 pp. 
Claims that the Catholic hymns most fully satisfy all 
the requirements of a hymn, 


Latin Peoples (the) and the Roman Church, The 
Struggle of, Against the English Church and the 
English-Speaking Race for the Continent of North 
America. Continued. William Stevens Perry, 
Bishop of lowa. Churchman, New York, April, 29. 
Historical. 


Madagascar and Catholic Mission, Bryan J. Clinch. 
Am Catholic Qtly. Rev., April. Asserts that State 
Protestantism is accepted only pro forma, but that 
the Nation is destined to become Catholicjat no dis- 
tant day. 

Matrimoniorum (De) Mixtorum Celebratione. J .P. 
Am. Eccles. Kev., May, 13 pp. A Latin Essay in 
which the attitude of the Church towards mixed 
marriages is historically considered. 


Ministry (the), Primary Qualification for, Rev. D. N. 
Beach. Andover Rev., May-June, 21 pp. The 
“ qualfications”’ set forth are,a capacity for com- 
munion with God, a Divine passion for men, and a 
gift for spiritual insight, along with prayer. 

Preacher (the Modern), The Double Advantage of. 
Editorial. Andover Rev., May-Jnne,8 pp. Claims 
that science, philosophy, history, and culture con- 
tribute to the support of Christianity. 

Presbyterianism, Dr. Parkhurst and. A. Y. 7ridune, 
May, 1. Sermon delivered by Dr. Parkhurst in 
Madison Square Church on April 30. 


Priest (The) as Book-Censor. The Rev. Arthur Barry 
O'Neill, C.S.C. Am. Eccles. Rev., May, 8 pp: To be 
in a position to guide his flock in the selection of 
reading-matter the priest should acquire an exten- 
sive, though not necessarily first-hand, acquaintance 
with current fiction, 

Religion (True) for Practical Men, Notes to Show the 
Necessity of. Adrian Worthington Smith. Am. 
Catholic Otly. Rev., May, 27 pp. Asserts that there 
can be no God for us if there is no certain guide act- 
ing under His immediate inspiration. 


Satolli’s (Mgr.) Mission to America: The Pope in 
Washington, ye’ H. Vincent; An American 
Viceroy from the Vatican, Leonard W. Bacon; 
Romea True Ally of the Republic, the Rev. J. F. 
Loughlin, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia. Forum, May, 22 pp. 

Song (The Sweetest) of Earth. 
Eccles. Rev... May, 6 pp. 
in which Mary said 
shall call me blessed.” 


Vicious Circle (A Pretended). The Very Rev. Augus- 
tine F. Hewit, D.D. Am, Eccles. Rev., May, 7 pp. 
Answers the objections to the proposition that the 
fact of the inspiration of the Scriptures rests on the 
authority of the Church to be demonstrated by che 
Scriptures, 


The Very 


rth. P. Arminio. Am. 
This is the ** Magnificat,” 
“henceforth all generations 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Arizona, Lost Races of. R. E. L. Robinson. Ca/i- 
Jornian, May, 7 pp. Illus. Descriptive of the 
system of canals in the valleys of the Salt and Gila 
Rivers, as the strongest clew to the age of the habita- 
tion of these parts. 
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Birds, Individuality In. Frank Bolles. At/antic, May, 
6 pp. Shows birds are marked by as distinctive in- 
dividual characteristics as men. 


Cholera Prospect (The) in 1893. Dr. D. B. St. John 
Roosa, Engineering Mag., May, 9 pp. Discusses 
the character of the disease, recommends the en- 
forcement of strict sanitary regulations, but con- 
tends that if quarantine must be practiced it must be 
**a civilized and humane quarantine.”’ 


Columbus, Vespucius, and Magellan. Thomas Magee. 
Californian, May, 114% pp. Ilius. Reviews the 
work of these three great men. 

Dewar’s (Prof.) Discoveries, Thoughts Suggested by. 
Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, JW. A. Rev., May, 9 pp. 
Professor Dewar’s discovery is the liquefaction of air. 


Human Race (the), The Age of, According to Modern 
Science and Biblical Chronology. The Rev. J. A. 
Zaiim, C.S.C. Am. Catholic Qtly. Rev., April, 24 
pp. Accepts ten thousand years as a reasonable 
computation, but is perfectly satisfied that science 
and the Bible correctly interpreted will be found to 
agree. 

Rapid Transit, The Gravity _— of, Major. Benj. 
S. Henning. ZAnagineering Mag., May,9 pp. By the 
“Gravity System” is meant the depression of the 
line midway between two stations as the method 
affording the ee possibility, consistant with 
quick stopping when stations are near together. 

Silk-Culture as a Californian Industry. Emma R. 
Endres. Overland, May,8 pp. Illus. Claims that 
the soil and climate of California are specially adapted 
to silk culture. 


Steam Engineering, Progress in. I. Evolution of 
Typical nny Robt. H. Thurston, L.L.D. Zx- 
gineering Mag., May, 7 pp. Treats of the special 
directions in which progress has been made during 
the history of the modern steam-engine. 


Street-Railway Building, Cost of. T. William Harris, 
Engineering Mag., May, 10 pp. Gives data for 
estimating costs of construction. 

Suicide. James Kennedy, M.D. National Pop. Rev., 
May, pp. Theintent of this paper is to show 
that suicide ‘is “the result of a morbid process, or 

, and that within certain prescribed limits 
it is subject to medical control.’ 

Telautograph, Professor Gray’s New. William 
Maver, Jr., Engineering Mag. May, 16 pp. 
Gives a history of past attempts in this direction 
and several! successive stages through which the in- 
vention has passed. 

Ventilation, The Moral, Mental, and Physical Necessi- 
ties of. P.C. Remondino, M.D. National Pop. Rev., 
May, ro pp. 
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Bangkok, Voyage from, to Pnompenh. Nouvelle Rev., 
Paris, March 15, pp. 15. First part of Notes of 
Travel in Siam. 

Elizabeth (Queen) and Essex. Hector de la Ferriére. 
Nouvelle Rev., Paris, March 15. ‘Third of a series of 
historical papers. 

French Peasant (the) Condition of, at the End of the 
Ancien Régime. Adolphe Hatzteld. Correspond- 
ant, Paris, March 10, pp. 17. 

Florence, The Regency of the Senators at, in 1800. 
Pierfilippo Covoni. Rassegna Naz., Florence, 
March 1, pp. 31. Historical Paper relating to the 
now extinct Grand Dukedom of Tuscany. 

Jews (The) Under the Greek Rule. Ernest Renan. 
Rew. des Deux Mondes, Paris, March 10, pp. 16. 

Judzwa,In André Chevrillon, Rev, des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, March 15, pp. 22. Notes of travel. First 
paper. 

Leo X., The Hunts of. Domenico Gnoll. Nuova An- 
tologia, Rome, Feb. 15, pp. 32. Second and con- 
cluding descriptive paper. 

Leo XIII. and the Unitication of the Liturgical Chant. 
Nouvelle Rev., Paris, March 15, pp. 6. A propos of 
the disputes which have arisen over a privilege 
granted by the Pope to additions of Liturgical Chants 
published by certain German publishers. 

Leo XIII., The Episcopal Jubilee of. Raffaele de 
Cesare. Nuova Antologia. Rome, March 1, pp. 20. 
Bearing of the Jubilee onthe relations between the 
Papacy and Italy. 

Mexico, Under the Presidency of General Porfirio 
Diaz. Claudio Jannet. Rev. des Denx Mondes, Paris, 
March ts, pp. 29. 

Mora! Guidance in a Country. Aurelio Gotti. Ras- 
segna Naz., Florence, Feb. 16, pp. 13. Maintaining 
that what Italy wants at present is more public 
spirit in both governors and governed. 

Napoleon I., His Entrance into Grenoble in 181s. 

enry Houssage. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, March 15, 
pp. 15. Historical and Descriptive. 





GERMAN. 


Credulity. Th. Barth. Dse Nation, Berlin, April 8, 
pr. reats of the wide-spread political credulity 
due to an incapacity to determine what is probable, 
and what improbable. 

Dissolution. Th. Barth. Dze Nation. Berlin, April 
15, p.1. Discusses the possibilities of a dissolution 
and a general election in the German Empire. 


France (Contemporary), and Its Literature. Otto 
Krack. Die Gegenwart, Heft 15. Berlin. Says that 
Chauvinism is on the decline in France among the 
better classes. They begin to admire German 
learning. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Kipling (Rudyard) as Lyric Poet. Ernst Heilborn. 
Die Nation, Berlin, April 15,2 pp. The critic takes 
Rudyard Kipling very seriously, and finds more in 
him than English and American critics ordinarily do. 
The German translation of Kipling’s poems appears 
to be ably rendered. 


Majesty (Insulted). Caliban. Die Gegenwart, Heft 
15, Berlin, The opinion of the author is contained in 
this one sentence of his article: ** Ten times better 
to be ruled by Hohenzollern absolutism than the 
capitalism which throttles us.”’ 


Ministry (Responsible), Question of. Karl Walker 
(Member for Leipzig). Die Gegenwart, Heft 1s, 
Berlin. Nearly all countries have responsible Min- 
isters in all departments. and Germany will have to 
follow suit. 

North Sea and Baitic Canal, Its Value for Trade. S. 
Werblunski, Die Gegenwart, Heft 15, Berlin. De- 
cribes the interest of Russian merchants and ship- 
owners in the canal, and the endeavor of Denmark to 
belittle its value. 

Parables (The) and Logic. Rev. Wiesen. Beweis des 
Glaudbens, Band 14, 13 pp., Giitersloh. Acknowledges 
that parables are often illogical, but reminds us that 
they are only allegories. 





SCANDINAVIAN, FINNISH, AND 
DANISH. 


Denmark's Greatness at Sea. H.D. Lind. A/useum, 
Copenhagen, Iste Hefte, pp. 40 Reviews the pe- 
riod of Denmark’s history when she, under Niels 
Juul ruled the seas of the north. 

Koogpest. P. Tr. Rist. TZilskueren, Copenhagen, 
Feb., pp 24. A story depicting country lie in 
Denmark, and teaching a moral lesson. 

Norwegian Sport. J. Vibe. Nordisk, Tidskri/t for 
Vetenskap. Konst, och Industri. Y¥orsta Hiffet, 
Stockholm, pp. 7. Reviews Laurentius Urdalhl's 
book on Norwegian sport, and compares the Norwe- 
gian sport to that of other countries. 

Voyages to, and Discoveries in, America in the 16th 
and r7th Cent. ~S. N. ‘Mouritzen. Danskeren, Ve- 
jen (Denmark), Vo!. IX, Heft 4. pp. 18. 

Ahrenberg’s “ Stockjunkarn.’’ Mikael ybeck. /insk 
Tidskrift, WHelsingfors, March, pp. 8 Reviews 
Ahrensberg’s book ** Stockjunkarn.”’ 

Bjelinski (I). Alfred Jansen. Finsk Tidskri/t. Hel- 
singfors, March, pp. 18. A _ literary-historical study 
of Bjelinski, Russia’s Lessing. 

Den Kvinliza folkhégskolan. C. Baath-Holmberg. 
Dagny, 2: a Haft. Stockholm, pp. 6. An account 
of what has been done in Scandinavia and Denmark 
for woman’s education. 

De Kvinliga Studenterna vid vara Universitet. Dagny, 
2: a Haft. Stockholm, pp. 2. Gives an account of 
the female students of the Swedish universities. 





DUTCH. 


Madurese Manuscripts. Prof. A. C. Vreedes. By Dr. 
J. Brandes. Tydschri/t voor Indische Taal en 
Volkenkunde, Batavia, Vol. XXXV, No. 4.38 pp. An 
account of the origin of rare religious manuscripts 
found in the island Celebes. 

Mother-Tongue (the), For. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
De Gids, March,9 pp. ‘This is a plea for better in- 
struction in the grammar of the Dutch language. 

Opzoomer, All About. Prof. A. Pierson. De Gids, 
Amsterdam, March, 36 pp. Reminiscences of a 
philosopher’s idealism, logic, and influence, by one 
of his students. 

St. John’s Gospel, The Origin of. Dr. H. U. Mey- 
boom. TZheologisch Tydschri/t, Amsterdam, March, 
19 pp. Defends the theory of M. Bolland, of Batavia‘ 
that the writer of this Gospel was contemporary with 
Christ. 

Tropics (the), Travels in. No. IV. Prof. A. W. Hab- 
recht. De Gids, March, 20 pp. Descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the east- 
ern corner of Java. 





SPANISH. 


Anthropology, Criminal. Cesare Lomboso, La £s- 
pana Moderna, Madrid, April, 23 pp. Points out the 
excellent results of the probation system as applied 
in the United States. 


Baron Gérard, Salon of. By Sofia Gray. La Espana 
Moderna, Madrid, April; 12 pp. Laments that this 
famous picture-gallery is closed, and describing the 
brilliant assembly to be met there formerly, the 
writer speaks of the works of Gérard himself, 


Low Countries (the), Painting in. By H. Taine. Za 
Espana Moderna, Madrid, April, 80 pp. M. Taine 
sets forth that, to understand fully the Dutch paint- 
ers, we must have aclear conception of their race 
and country as compared with Italy. 

State (The) and Social Reform, Julia Puyol. La £s- 
pana Moderna, Madrid, April. 5 pp. A criticism 
(favorable) of Dr. Escartin’s book, who, like many 
modern philosophers, elevates social reform to the 
dignity of a religion, 

Taine. By Pablo Bourget. La Espanta Moderna, 
Madrid, April, 38 pp. Deals with M. ‘Taine’s worth 
as a philosopher and historian. 

Terry. Emilio Castelar. La Espanta Moderna, Ma- 
drid, April. Castelar’s high opinion of the deceased 
statesman is embodied in his closing sentence: ‘* It 
is less a history which ends here than a hope which 
has been buried with him.” 


[May 13, 1898 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, May 3 


The Home-Market Club, Boston, gives a banquet 
to Governor McKiniey...... William W. Carr ts ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Philadelphia...... The Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital is dedicated at Hanover, 
We, Nab oepae Two American ships leave the inter- 
national fleet in New York harbor. 


It is said that the Provisional Government is losing 
ground while the Royalists are gaining strength in 
Hawaii..... In Paris, F. R. Coudert begins his argu- 
ment in the Bering Sea Arbitration. ....The be- 
trothal of the Duke of York and Princess May of 
Teck is officially announced...... In the House of 
Commons, the Miners’ Eight-Hour Day Bill passes 
second reading...... Iu Guild Hall, 800 brokers cheer 
Unionist speakers, 


Thursday, May 4. 


Governor Flower denies the application for clem- 


ency in the case of Carlyle W. Harris...... Dean 
William Lawrence is chosen to succeed Phillips. 
Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts...... Secretary 


Carlisle suspends for the present the arrest of Chinese 
under the Exclusion Act...... Ex-U. S. Senator 
James H. Patterson dies at Hanover, N. H...... It is. 
ascertained that several vessels were lost during the 
storm along the Atlantic Coast...... In New York 
City, a number of failures occur...... The Brazilian 
cruisers receive immediate sailing orders. 


It is announced that Emperor William has signed 
the rescript dissolving the Reichstag, to be promul- 
gated if the Army Bi!! is rejected...... By the burn- 
ing of the British steamer, XAzva, off the Arabian. 
coast, many lives are believed to have been lost. 


Friday, May 5. 


The President decides to postpone the reassembling 
of the International Monetary Congress until No- 
vember...... Naval officers, en route for Chicago on 
the ** Admiral’s Train,” stop at Niagara Falls...... 
Governor Flower vetoes thirteen of the bills left in 
his hands by the Legislature...... In New York City, 
a wild panic in the stock market is narrowly averted; 
S.V. White and others suspend...... The Manhattan 
Elevated Railroad rejects the proposition of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, 

The House of Commons votes to transfer the 
power of appointing Irish magistrates from the Lords 
to the Lord-Lieutenants of Ireland...... It is said, 
that the rebellion in Cuba is suppressed. 

Saturday, May 6. 


The President appoints Alexander McDonald, of 
Virginia, Minister to Persia, and makes appoint- 
ments to other foreign posts......General Rosecrans, 
Register of the Treasury, resigns...... At the World’s 
Fair the paid admissions for the day number nearly 
25,000..... In New York City the corner-stone of 
the new St. Luke’s Hospital is laid. 

The German Army Bill is rejected 210 to 162; the 
Emperer dissolves the Reichstag; Chancellor von Ca- 
Pprivi goes to Potsdam to tender his resignation; new 


elections are to be held Jume15...... James B. Eustis, 
Ambassador to France, presents his credentials to 
President Carnot...... Robert T, Lincoln, ex-Minis- 


ter to England, sails for home on the Mew York. 
Tuesday, May 7. 


The President announces that hereafter the White 
House will be closed to office-seekers...... The 
World’s Fair remains closed for the day, except to 
such as have business upon the ground; the city of 
Chicago is reported as presenting a scene of wild 
debauchery...... Ten persons are killed and many 
injured by a wreck on the “Big Four’”’ road, 
caused by failure of the air-brakes...... Anexplosion 
ona Mississippi River steamer causes serious loss of 
like. «2008 Damaging tornadoes sweep Texas and 
Oklahoma......ln New York City, Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew dies. 

Great demonstrations in favor of the eight-hour 
day are held in Hyde Park, London, and in several 
other cities of the United Kingdom..... It is 
reported that a Bismarck party is forming in Ger- 
many. 

Monday, May 8. 


The death-sentence is executed upon Carlyle W. 
Harris at Sing Sing...... The World‘’s-Fair grounds 
are illuminated in the evening for the first time...... 
H. H. Warner, the ** Safe-Cure”’ man, makes an 
assignment; liabilities estimated at $500,000. 


The House of Commons, 243 to 195, votes closure 
on the Home-Rule Bill...... Mr. Gladstone offers to 
make John Ruskin Poet Laureate. 


Tuesday, May g. 


A lively contest is developed in Louisville over the 
Chairmanship of the Republican National Commit- 
iC ery The Chemical Bank of Chicago and its 
branch on the Fair Grounds suspends..... Governor 
Flower signs the Elm Street Improvement Bill...... 
The warship Atlanta is ordered to proceed to 
Nicaragua to protect American interests during the 
revolution...... In Wall Street, stocks decline from 
the opening, rally spasmodically, and close at the 
lowest figures, 

Emperor William, in an address to the officers of 
the Guards, says he will stake all his power on the 


enactment of the Army Bill...... Two proposed 
amendments to the Home-Rule Bill are defeated in 
the House of Commons...... The Bank of Victoria, 


Limited, at Melbourne, suspends; liabilities, about 
42,400,000. 
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Manner of Writing the Possessive 
Case—The Appendix —Synonyms 
—The Plan Good—A General Dic- 
tionary for Daily Use. 


(Nore.—Definitions that appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision, 


Manner of Writing the Possessive 
Case. 

‘* There seems to be a wide-spread difference in 
the manner in which various newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books indicate the possessive case of 
nouns ending with the hissing sound. Will you 
please tell me what will be the plan fol'owed by 
your new Standard Dictionary ? 

‘* BELLEVILLE, N. J, WILLIAM CORN.” 


We take the following from the rules which 
govern our editors in their work upon the Dic- 
tionary : 

XIX.—FORMATION OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 


‘* GENERAL RULE.—Nouns, whether singular or 
plural, not ending in uns or z sound, form their 
possessive cases by adding an s preceded by an 
apostrophe; as man, possessive man’s ; men, pos- 
sessive men’s, 

‘‘ GENERAL RvULE.—In nouns, whether singular 
or plural, if ending in a sibilant sound (s, 2, ce, 
se, or a dental ge), fortbe sake of euphony and 
ease in pronunciation, avoid the addition of the s 
and use only the apostrophe in forming the pos- 
sessive case; as, the princess’ fate; for conscience’, 
resemblance’, or righteousness’ sake. ‘There’s a 
partridge’ wing saved.’—SHAKESPEARE, 
Ado bout Nothing, act 2, scene 1. 


Special Cases. 


(1) Singular monosyllabic nouns ending in a | 





| 


| 
| 


Much | 


sibilant sound form their possessives by adding | 


the apostrophe and s, except when the following 
word begins with a sibilant sound (so that three 
sibilants would be brought together) ; as James’s 
reign; Jones’s hat; a for’ skin. 


(2) Singular dissyllabic nouns ending in a} 


sibilant sound form the possessive with the apos- 
trophe and s, unless the sibilant is preceded by 


another sibilant or the last syllable is unaccented; , 
as, Porus’ defeat; Moses’ face; Jesus’ disciples ; 


Laplace’s theory ; Hortense’s fate. 


‘*(3) Singular nouns of more than two syllables | 


and ending in a sibilant sound do not form the 
possessive case with the apostrophe and s unless 
a principal or secondary accent falls on the last 
syliable ; as, Boniface’s mistake; Qwvackenbos’s 

hetoric ; Orosius’ History. 

‘* GENERAL Rute.—Plural nouus ending in s 
form their possessives by writing an apostrophe 
after the s 3 as horses’, cats’. 


General Rules for Pronunciation, 
** When the s, added as a sign of the possessive, 
will coalesce with the terminating sound of the 
noun it is pronounced in the same syllable; when 
it will not coalesce, as an added syllable; as, 
John’s ; Charles’s (pronounced Charlesis).’’ 


In their work upon the Standard Dictionary, 
our editors permit nothing to prevent a clear, 
accurate, and complete definition being given to 
each term. In their study to give all statements 
of fact with clearness and precision, the editors 
have found it of advantage to bear in mind the 
following rules in reference to 


The Use of Singular and Plural 
Forms With Possessives. 

These rules, we believe, have never been given 
in any work on grammatical and rhetorical sub- 
jects yet issued: 

RULE |. 

Individual possession should be expressed by 
the singular form; as, the carpenter’s tool; a car- 
penter’s plane ; the carpenter’s plumbing-iron ; a 
carpenter's farm. 

Nore.—“A carpenter's tool” is ambiguous, unless 
restricted to the individual. Better make the distinction 
as proposed in Rule 1. The same is true of ‘A tool of 
a carpenter.” Say, ‘‘A tool for carpenters,”’ when the 
whole class is meant. 

RULE 2. 

Words that have an abstract or collective sense 
in the singular should be used in the singular or 
plural as the sense may require. 

(1) If the nature of the objects in the class is 


| prominent, use the singular form; as, a woman’s 


device (one originating in woman’s nature); a 
Woman’s World’s Fair Committee in Europe 
(woman’s as opposed to man’s); a man’s crochet; 
child’s play. 

These are the outcome of the nature of each. 

(2) If the distributive or class idea is prominent, 
use the plural form; as, a men’s convention (one 
for or composed of men); a women’s movement 
(one for or made up of women); women’s bon- 
nets; children’s play. 

These belong to the various classes considered 
as made up of the individuals, but without special 
reference to the nature, individual or generic. 

Note.,—The same words sometimes take either the 
singular or plural form, or one word takes only a sin- 
gular while a similar one takes only a plural, in the pos- 
sessive, according as the words are considered from the 
abstract side of their nature, or from their more con- 
crete side as classes; as, puinter’s colic (as arising out 
of the nature of the occupation), or painters’ colic (as 
belonging to the class of painters); writer's cramp, or 
writers’ cramp; clergyman’s sore-throat; a printers’ 
imposing-stone; a printer's devil. 


: RULE 3. 

Words not used in an abstract or collective 
sense in the singular, should have the plural form 
unless individual possession is intended; as, car- 
penters’ tools; a carpenters’ tool. 

These note simply a generic relation, carpenter 
not being used in the singular to express the car- 
penter nature as man is used to express man nature. 


An Appendix Readily Consulted. 

‘TI take the liberty to suggest that you put in 
the Standard a Biographical Dictionary. I believe 
that it can be done with advantage to yourselves. 
Even if nothing but birthplace, family, and dates 
are given it will be useful. 

“ E. P. PENDLETON. 
“Fort McIntosu, Texas.”’ 


The Standard will contain an extensive Appen- 
dix, in which, under a single alphabet, will appear 


| the important geographic and biographie names, 


also prominent names in fiction, pseudonyms, ' 
The proper spelling and pronunciation of | 


ete. 
each will be given, with brief description. The 
Appendix is being prepared by Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan. This fact, however, must not be lost sight 
of—a dictionary and cyclopedia are essentially 
different one from the other. It is the chief 
function of a dictionary to spell and pronounce 
words and tell their derivation and meaning. We 
are also endeavoring to keep in mind that de- 
scription is one thing and definition another. It 
is comparatively easy to fill many volumes with 
interesting cyclopedic matter, but as the Standard 





is to be a single-volume Dictionary and to contain 

scores of thousands of words not to be found in 

any other sinyle-volume work, we must confine 

ourselves closely to definite work. 
Synonyms. 

The treatment of synonyms in the Standard 
will be a characteristic of the Dictionary. The 
idea will be to bring out the finer, nicer distinc- 
tions of words, especially with reference to cor- 
rect, established usage at the present day. To do 
this in the most helpful way, synonymous words 
will be treated, as far as possible, in groups, to 
which the individual words will be duly referred, 
so that, by turning to the key-word, the reader 
will have all the terms, with their proper discrim- 
inations, before the eye at once. his will be 
found much more helpful than the fragmentary 
method often followed. 


Much Pleased with the General 
Plan and Special Features-— Bet- 
ter than any Single-Volume Dic- 
tionary now in Existence for 
Daily Use. 


“The general plan of the work pleases me 
much; and of special features, particularly the 
treatment of synonyms and antonyms, of preposi- 
tions, of spelling and pronunciation, and of com- 
pounds. ° If the work is completed with 
the care which the names of the editors lead one 
to expect, the Dictionary will certainly meet my 
own daily needs better than any single-volume 
dictionary now in existence, and I shall be glad 
to help extend its use as widely as possible. 

5K THOMAS D. GOODELL, 
(Professor in Yale University), 
New Haven, Conn,”’ 


s&s 


A Dictionary for General Use—Pro- 
nunciations Admirably Indi- 
cated. 

“If carried out in the line of the specimen 
pages printed, it cannot fail to be a valuable 
addition to the lexicographical material of the 
language, and will be, besides, a practical and 
available dictionary for general use. Pronuncia- 
tions are admirably indicated. 

‘*‘WM. H. CARPENTER, 
(Professor in Columbia College), 
‘** New York.” 


Our Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which pleuse read, sign, and return, or a copy of it : 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New Yor. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Do t- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Seven Do.Lars* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatif Iam not satisied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it the word Ning. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY IN BIOGRAPHY. « 
100 FULL-PAGE AND GOO MAR- 
GINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The work is really a condensed edition of the @ 
great National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy. It contains the important personages that ® 
make up the history of the country from the | 
Revolution to the present time. I[t is arranged in ® 
chronological order, so that it presents the best | 
history of men, not of wars. which is the great @ 
demand of the present day. It is an instructor of 

triotism to one’s children. No other publica- @ 
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“EVERYBODY'S LAW BOOK” 


is the title of the new 768- work prepared by J. Alex- 
ander Koones, LL.B., Member of the New York Bar. 

It enables every man and woman to be their own law- 

er. It teaches what are your rights and how to main- 
tain them. When to begin a law suit and when to shun 
one. It contains the useful information every business 
man needs in every Stateinthe Union. it contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the lawyer as 
well as to ell who have legal business to transact. 

two dollars for a copy or inclose two-cent 

postage stamp for a table of contents and terms to 
acents. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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great value to teachers. Makes a splendid sample vol. 
Send for a copy. 8vo, cloth, 454 pp., $1.50, free delivery. 
“The book glows with poetic fire, flashes with prophetic 
light.”"—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. Funk & 
| Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker’s ** People’s Bible” con- | 


Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
“cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


ones of 


Scott’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
— oil almost as palatable as 


Many mothers have 
ful knowledge of its 


benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 
Prepared uy Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists. 





LAWYERS. 


_w 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KEATOR & FREEMAN, Wood B’ld’g., 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 

I. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 

BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

WILSON & HINDMAN Excelsior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Gharles- 
ton, S. C. 

MONTACUE & DAWSON, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

JOHN A. LANDRECAN, Hudson Place 

and River St. Hoboken N. J. 
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